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Snstitutes and Colleges. 


hoe ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Tenterden Street, W.— 
Patrons — The QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal— Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE. 
The Next FORTNIGHTY CONCERT, SATURDAY, MAY 138, at 8. 
For prospectus apply to JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


—— 


Znstitutes and Colleges—Continued. 





OUTHSEA. St. Bees’ College for Girls and Kindergarten, 
conducted by Miss Nelson, M.C,?P., healthity and pleasantly situated, with 
good playground, offers every educational advantage wi h the comforts of a home, 
and careful supervision. Pupils prepared for all higher examinations. Special 
attention to Music and preparation for the R.A.M. Class-singing, languages, 
physiology, drawing, dancing, swimming, musical drill, combined with a tho:ough 
English education. Terms, moderate and inclusive. 











OYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H.R.H. Tue PRINCE OF WALEs, K.G, 
Director—S1R GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Next COLLEGE CONCERT, MAY 23, at 7.30. 
Regulations and other information may be obtained rom the Registrar, Mr. 
George Watson, at the College. CHARLES MORI.EY, Honorary Secretary. 





RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the Granting of Certificates 
and Diplomas in Music. Instituted 1872. 
President—The EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
Warden—Rev. H. G. BoNAVIA Hunt, Mus. Doc., F.R.S.F. 
Director of Examinations— Prof. JAMEsIl1Gcs, Mus. Bac. 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. 

The Examinations for the Diplomas and Special Certificates are held in 
January and July. 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The Local Examinations in Musical Knowledge are held in June and December, 
and the Local Examination in Instrumental and Vocal Music on various dates, a 
list of which may be had on application. , 

Regulations, forms of entry, &c., can be obtained post free from the undersigned. 

By order of the Academical Board, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 





‘THE LONDON ACADEMY of MUSIC, St. George’s Hall, 
Langham Place, W. ; 2, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, and at 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 

Principal—H. WYLDE, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Gresham Professor 

Piano—Dr, Wylde, J. F. Barnett, MM. Ilenseler, Loman, Trew. 

Singing—M. Garcia, Visetti, Raimo, G. Garcia, Denza, Badia, Bonetti, 
Romili ; Mesdames Deila-Valle, Rose Hersee, and Badia. 

Violin-—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba ; Harp—Oberthiir ; ’Cello—Pezze. 

Fee, three to five guineas, for instruction in four studies, 

The names of new students received on and after April 29. 

THE GRANTING of DIPLOMAS. 

Professional and Amateur Musicians, as also advanced Students in Schools and 
Colleges, are informed that the London Academy of Music is prepared to confer 
ha diplomas of Gold Medallist, &c., on applicants who satisfy a board of Exam 

ers, 

_ Inorder to render the proceedings free from the objections of the Local Exam- 
inations, they will be conducted only at St. George’s Hall, London, and by 
foreign professors of celebrity. 

The Next Examination is on Monday, July 29. 

Forms of application and list of pieces to be studied sent by post. 

C. TREW, Hon. Sec. 





UILD OF ORGANISTS, 89, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.— 
} nd The Rt. Rev. the LORD BISHOP of London: President: Sir 
aan KT OAKELEY, Mus. Doc., D.C.L. The Firsts ANNUAL DINNER 
r Be os place at the Holborn Restaurant, on the 28th May, at 6.30 pm. 
on Member 1s permitted to bring a brother organist, Application for Tickets 
48. each) enclosing remittance should be made to the Hon. Sec., Moreton Hand, 





45, amon Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 
© next examination for Fellowship, (F.Gld.0.), will be held on the 23rd. 
and 24th, July. By order of the Council’ ; cEY: mT 
J.T. k IELD, Sub-Warden. 


MORETON HAND, Hon. Sec.pro tem. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
gy ree seeking ENGLISH or ForeIGN SCHOOLS, TuToRs, or 
GOVERNESSES for their children, are invited to write fully to 
J. F. MOON, M.C.P., 
85, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W., 


Who will forward prospectuses and every requisite information, free of charge. 

Particulars required are: age and sex of pupil, locality preferred (if any), and 
about what terms will be paid. Housekeepers, Nursery Governesses, und Com: 
panions are also recommended. Hours 11 till 3. Saturdays closed, 





Special Wotices. 
ONCERT MANAGEMENT. Mr. Basil Tree (Successor to 


Mr. Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, is open to undertake the 
management of Concerts, 





I OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. SEASON, 
1889.—Under the Management of Augustus Harris The season will ccm- 
mence on Saturday, May 18, 1889, and terminate cn Saturday, July 27. The 
most successful Grand Operas of last scason will be performed, in addition to 
which arrangements have been made to add the following to the répertoire : 
ROMEO ET JULIETTE (in French) ...-46 © see... +e-eeeeee Gounod, 
Le PROPHETE veins wiesicean see Meyerbeer, 
Dik MEISTERSINGER © ieeensvcmee sesoeoeeee Wagner, 
LES PECHEURS DE PERILES «+. cccice.0s..,000-00,,,c00ccecee Bidet. 
The company engaged will include most of the leading artists of the principal 
European opera houses, 





| ICHTER CONCERTS, ST. JAMES‘'S HALL, under the 

direction of Mr. N,. Vert. Conductor, Dr. Hans Richter.—SECOND 
CONCERT, MONDAY EVENING NEXT, at 8.30. Programme: Overture, 
*¢Teonora,” No 3 (Beethoven'; Symphony in D (Prague) (Mozart); Charfrei 
tags-Zauber from ‘* Parsifal” (Wagner) ; Komarinskaja, Fan asia for Orches:ra 
(Glirka); Symphony, No, 1, in B flat (Schumann). Orchestra of one hundred 
performers, Leader, Mr. Ernest Schiever. The Kichter Choir, directed by Me 
Theodor Frantzen. Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., §s., and 2s. 6d., of N, Vert; the 
usua' agents ; and at St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





ARASATE CONCERTS, St. James Hall, SATURDAY AFTER- 

J NOONS, (To-day) May 11, May 18, May 25, June 1, fune 8, June 15, at 
3 o'clock. Full Orchestra, Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. Sofa Stalls tos. od., 
Area Stalls 5s., Balcony,(unreserved)3s , Area (unreserved) 2s., Admisssion, Is , of 
N. Vert, the usual Agents, and at St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W, 








ISS DOBRA SCHIRMACHER begs to announce that she will 

givea PIANOFOKTE KECITAL, at the Prince’s Hall, on Wednesday 

afternoon next, May 15th., at 3 o'clock. Tickets, 7s. 6d., 3. and 2s., of N. Vert, 
the usual Agents, and at the Hall—N, Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





SPECIAL NOTICES CONTINUED ON PAGE 295. 
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Ipvoftessional Cards. 

The subscription for a“ card” space in these 
columns is fi 10s. for six months, or J per 
quarter payable in advance, including copy of 
the paper each week. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the Manager of VA MUSICAL WORLD, 
138a, Strand, London, W.C, 


Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON ‘TERRACE, NW. 


Dr. I. J. KARN (Mus. Bac., Cantab., 
2. Mus. 7 rinity College, London, Conductor and Professor of 
Llarmony and Composition, Singing and 
Voice production, 


70, Park Roan, 
Haversrock Hin, N.W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
(/rofessor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor). 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK ‘TERRACE, W. 


Mr. F. Sr. JOHN LACY, 


(/r0sser of Singine. Composer, and Voealist (Baritone), 
Firzkoy MANSION, CHARLOTTE STREET, 
FirzROY SQUARE, W, 
Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP 
(/cacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor) 
Address-.7, WIMPOLE St.,CAVENDISH SQ., W. 
Mr, LOUIS N. PARKER, A,R.A.M. 


(Composer, Conductor, Lecturer), 
SHERBORNE, DORSET, 
Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
ns in Compositionand Dramatic Singing, 
151, RUCKLIDGE AVENUE, 
WitLespen Juncrion, N.W. 


CHES es 


Vocalists —Sopranos, 
Madame VALIERIA 


(Opera and Concerts) 
Boswortm House, Husnanp’s Boswortu, 
RuGby. 
Miss PATTI WINTER, 
(Concerts, Oratoria, etc.), 


cloN. Vert, Esy., 6, CORK STREET, W. 
Miss EDITH DESMOND 


(Opera and Ce neerts), 
clo NOLAN & JACKSON, 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) begs 
that all communications re specting Oratorios, Con- 
certs, &c., will be addressed to 4, St. Thomas's Road, 
Finsbury Park, London, N. 

Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
41, WELBECK Sv., CAVENDISH SQUARE, W 
Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 
(Concerts and Qratevio), 
29, ALBANY Srreet, ReEGENT’s Park, N.W, 


Contraltes. 
Miss ELEANOR REES, 
(Concerts, Oratorie, &c.), 
26, GLOUCESTER CRESCENT, 
REGENT’s PARK, N.W, 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork STREET, W. 


Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 
: (Concerts and Oratorio) 
2, SEDGMOOR VILLAS, 
CAMBERWELL, S.E. 


Private Lessons given, 
Miss LENA LITTLE 
(Conserts), 
42, Norro.k Squark, Hype Park, W, 
Madame OSCAR POLLACK 


(Concerts) 
56 Duchess Rp, EpGnasron, BIRMINGHAM. 


The FRASER QUINTET. Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, 
and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play Quar- 
tets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. For kn- 

agements, for Concerts, ‘*At Homes,” Dinner and 
yardea Parties: 141, Adelaide Road, N.W. 





Tenors. 
Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 
All Communications to be addressed to 
40, FINCHLEY RoaD, 
Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 
Mr. IVER McKAY 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts), 
1, MILNER SQUARE, LONDON, N. 
Mr. HENRY LLOYD, 
(Concerts and Oraterie), 
clo FE. Ivimey, 
BrEeETHOVEN HousE, 
WoobcGrancGE Rp., Forest GATE, E- 
Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
7 OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 
Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 
(Concerts and Uratorio), 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, ISLINGTON, N. 
Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
GoruHic LopDGE, 
LoRDsHIP LANE, S.E. 
Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’S AFBNUE, 
SHEPHERD’s Busu, W 
Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
40, STANLEY GARDENS, BELSIzE PARK, W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
, (Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. ROOSEVELT SCHUYLER, 
55, BEAVER S1., New York City, 
Mr. W. ESMOND, —— 
24, UppER Mount Srreet, DUBLIN. 


Baritones, 
Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Co icerts), 
clo N. Vext, Esq., 6, CORK STREET, 
r FREDERICK KING, 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 
r, NOKRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED RoaD, 
Wesr Du.twicu, S.E. 
r, JOSBPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Coneert), 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 
BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W. 
Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the ‘' Londen Ballaa Stugers, 
Oraterias, Concerts, etc.), 


30, LANCASTER Roap, NoTTiING Hi1,W. 
Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 


(Concerts, Or ateries, and Operas), 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUB, 
80 & 81, StRAND, W.C. 


ae Sane tarp. 
Mr. W. ‘T. BARKER 
(Coneorts, At Homes, Receptions), 
49, EBuRY STREET, BELGRAVIA, S W. 


Guitar. . 

Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 

Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 

returned to town, 22A, DORSET STREET, 

PoRTMAN SQUARE, W., where may be had 

her celebrated book, “ Learning the Guitar 
Simplified.” 10s. 6d. 


Violin. — 

Signor LUIGI MEO, 
(Selo Violinist), 
‘* POPLARS,” 
HIAMPSTEAD HiILL GARDENS, 
Pupils visited and received. © HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 
Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
Sole Violinist (Concerts, At Homes, etc.), 
Business Manager, Mr. WILSON NEWTON, 
THE Hiv, Purney. 
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Pianoforte. 





Madame de LLANA (Diplomée and Prise 


Holder ot the Leipzig Conservatoire) is open 
to accept engagements for Concerts and “ At 
Homes” and a limited number of lessons 
Address: 25, Grove Gardens, Hanover Gate, 
N.W. 
Madame SOPHIE TUESKI, 
Concerts, At Homes, Lessons, 
4, ENDSLEIGH STREET, 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C, 
Mr. LESLIE CROUTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
cle Mr. ALFRED MOUL (sole agent), 
26, OLD Bonn Street W, 
MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST, _ 
Telegraphic Address : “‘ HEALEY’s AGENCY,” Lonpoy 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 


(Opera, Oraterie, Concert), 
Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. Heatry, 
10oA, WARWICK StrREkEt, W. 


Madame WILSON-OSMAN (A.R.A.M.) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), (Soprano) 
Business Manager, W. B. HEAtxy, 

10A, WARWICK StRE&xT, W, 


——e 




















Miss AMY FLORENCE (Soprano), 
(Opera, Concerts, Vraterios, At Homes), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEAtzy, 
1oA, WARWICK STREET, W 


Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano) 
(Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, ktc ) 
Business Manager, W. B. Heacey, 

IOA, WARWICK STREET, W 





Mdile. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.) 
_ (Opera, Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. Heacey, 
10A, WARWICK Street, W. 
Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 


(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEatey, 
. 10A, WARWICK StTREET, W. 
Miss MARGUERITE HALL  (Contralto) 


; (Oraterie and Concert), 
Business Manager, W, B. Heauey, 
104, WARWICK StreEI, W, 
Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
(Oraterie Concerts Etc.) 
24, OPPIDANS Rp, PRIMROSE HILL, N.W 


or Business Manager, W. B. HEALgy, 
IA, WARWICK STREET, Ww. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICH OLL (Tenor), 
28, Bevsize Roap, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. Hra.ry, 
10A, WARWICK Srregt, W. 
Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 


(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager W. B, HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W 
Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor), 
Sole agent, W. B. HEALEy, 
10a, Warwick Srrest, W. 











Mr, HERBERI? E,. THORNDIKE 
(Baritone) 
(Conserts and Oratorio) 
Business Manager, W, B. HEatty, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
(Opera Concerts and Oratoris), 
Business Manager, W. B, HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 








Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo VInst) 
Concerts, At Homes, Bic.) 
Business Manager, W. B. HEacey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, 
RucEnt STreet, W. 
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Special Motices— Continued. 





ITHER CONCERT,—Herr CURT SCHULZ, Zitherist to 
fl, \I.R.U. The Princess of Wales, begs to announce a GRAND EVENING 
CONCERT, WEDNESDAY EVENING, May 15, at ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





AITHER CONCERT.~ LE PETIT ORCHESTRE DE SALON 
4 (Director, M. H. Poole). Court costume of the Georgian era. This refined 
and unique orchestre now includes Madame Schulz, with the Hungarian cymbalo, 
producing uririvalled effects, Zither Quartette, Zither and Piano, Zither with 
Orchestra, Xylophone with Orchestra, Philomele with Cymbalo accompaniments, 
Combinations seldom brought before the public 








Knighthood ot the Legion of [Yonour, 1878. Knight Commander of Villa 
Virega, 1883. Gold Medals at the principal International Exhibitions, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
UP aeae IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES combine the Elegance and 
Convenience of the CorraGr with the perfection of Touch, Tone, and 
Durability of the Hor1IzZONTAL GRAND. Prices from 40 Guineas upwards. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD anv SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 18, 20, 22, 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. Lists free. 


£10 10s. ee NOFORTES (High-class) for the Million, 


10 10s, Full compas, 7 octaves. Warranted. THE 
LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited) 


PIANOS. Oniginators of the “ Ten Guinea” Pianoforte, 





54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





TITHER CONCERT.—Herr CURT SCHULZ introduces the 
4 PHILOMELE, acknowledged rivals of the violin, with half its difficulties. 
Herr Schulz’s relationship to the Philomele is what that of Dr. Joachim is to 

the violin.” —Vide Press. 


TAITHER CONCERT. — HUNGARIAN CYMBALO | and 

XYLOPIIONE.—Re Cymbalo, the Press write: ‘* Madame Schulz charms 
her audience by the grace, pathos, and delicate execution with which she wields 
her fairy wands above her hundreds of magical strings.”—Vide Press. 


ITHER CONCERT VOCALISTS: Mrs. MARY DAVIES, Mr. 
4 Branscomle, and Mr. Watkin Mills. Instrumentalists: Madame Curt 
Schulz, cymbalo and xolophone ; Herr Curt Schulz, zither and philomele. Con- 
ductors: Mr. M. H, Poole and Mr, A. Izard. Sofa Stalls, 7s. 6d., Stalls, 5s., 
Front Balcony and Area, 3s , Balcony, 2s., Admission, Is. Tickets to be obtained 
of Alfred Hays, 26, Old Bond Street, and Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C., of 
Lacon and Ollier, 68, New Bond Street ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street; Herr 
Schulz, 43, Clifton Gardens, W., and at Basil Tree’s Office, St. James’s Hall. 











\ ADAME HAAS will give an EVENING CONCERT, at 

PRINCES’ HALL, on THURSDAY next, May 16, at 8.30. Vocalist, 
Miss Liza Lehmann; violin, Mr. Heckmann; violoncello, Mr. Edward Howell ; 
horn, Mr. Paersch ; pianoforte, Madame Haas.—Stall, 7s. 6d. ; unreserved seats, 
gs. ; balcony, 2s. 6d. ; admission, Is., of N. Vert; usual agents; and at the 
Hall—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





RINCE’S HALL.—The SHINNER QUARTET. Miss Emily 
Shinner (Mrs. F, Liddell) first violin; Miss Lucy H. Stone, second violin ; 
Miss Cecilia Gates, viola; Miss Florence Hemmings, violoncello ; with the as- 
sistance of Miss Agnes Zimmermann (pianoforte), will give an EVENING 
CONCERT, on Wednesday next, May 15, at 8.30. The programme will include 
the following works :—String quintet in D minor (Schubert), pianoforte solo 
(Scarlatti), Concerto for violin, No. 8 (Spohr) pianoforte quintet in F minor, 
(Brahms). Tickets, 7s. 6d., 3s,, and 1s., of N. Vert; usual Agents; and at the 
Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 


M R. HENRY PHILLIPS’ ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT 
will take place at ST. JAMES HALL (Banqueting Hall) May 15, at three 
o'clock. Vocalists: Madame Bertha Moore Miss Pauline Cramer, and Madame 
Patey ; Mr. Henry Phillips, Mr. H. Sims Reeves, Mr. Wilfred Cunliffe, and Mr. 
Frederic King. Pianist, Miss I. Sass ; violinist, Mr. Henry Seiffert. Recitation, 
Miss Rosina Filippi. At the piano, Miss Mary Carmichael and Mr, Carl Arm- 
bruster.—Tickets half-a-guinea, of Stanley Lucas, 84, New Bond-street ; Chappell 
and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and Mr. Henry Phillips, 85, St. James’s-road, 
Upper Tooting, $. W. 








ANTED A STRING BAND, consisting of efficient Conductor 
y+ and Six others FOR THE SEASON, commencing June 15, at Walton-on- 
Naze, Essex. Open air playing. Further particulars can be ebtained by writing 
toS., 6, Great Winchester Street, London. 


XFORD, NEW COLLEGE.—Choristers Wanted.—Triai of 
Boys’ Voices on Friday, June 28th. Apply to the Precentor. 


UA RTETS—.An Efficient VIOLONCELLO PLAYER wants 
~ Weekly Engagements for Trio and Quartet Performances in Good Families 
Apply XY., Gffice Musica WorLD, 138a, Strand, W.C. 


ques 











RGANIST WANTED for a Nonconformist Church, recently 
a In a rising neighbourhood North of London, Address, with all 
ps ars and state remuneration required, to O.T., c/o Messrs. Bates, Ilendy 
and Co 37, Walbrook, E.C, ‘ 


—_— —_ 


A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These Remedies 
ssc Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
Setieae ae the best medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written 
led ms Dear witness to their marvellous curative properties. ‘They are acknow- 
ged ? ithe whole civilised world to be of the greatest efficacy in every form 
oF disease, Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


atis at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 3, or by letter 














N.B—Advice ge 


UY ° les 
Ghe AMlusical Clorld. 
LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 11, 1889. 

*.™ MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be 
addressed to“ The Editor” Rejected MSS. cannot 
be returned unless accompanud by stamped directea 
envelope. 

*," Advertisements and business communications generally 
should be addressed to the Manager, while the Pro- 
prietor’s receipt will be the only recognise. 0 :e for 
all payments. Advertising, Publishing, and Generar 
Offices: 138a, Strand, London. 


facts and Comments. 


We elsewhere give a portrait, together with some personal 
account, of the late Carl Rosa, who was Jaid to his last rest on 
Monday, in Highgate Cemetery. For posthumous honours, 
such as are so often displayed on occasions of this sort, we 
care but little ; for the deepest gratitude and affection, like 
all other deep passions, are silent. But it would be impossible 
to ignore the spontaneity or sincerity of the grief shown by 
those who then followed to the grave ome whose earnestness 
of life had given him high place amongst the world’s workers. 
More or less directly, every section of the musical world came 
to pay the last token of respect. Not only were there very 
many personal friends of the deceased, but the thousands who 
followed the precession, or stood to watch its passage, were 
widely representative of the great public who lose not less 
than those more intimately associated with him. Sir George 
Grove, Mr. Cowen, Professor Stanford, Dr. Mackenzie, Mr. 
Augustus Harris, Dr. Bridge, Mr. Hamish MacCunn, Mr. 
McGuckin—these were but a few of the mourners ; and not 
the least conspicuous feature was the immense number of 
floral emblems which had been sent, and with which every 
available corner in the church had been decorated. So many 
were they,indeed, that, with whateverdeeper insignificance they 
might be invested, the spectators could not but see in them a 
beautiful prophecy that, for Mr. Rosa’s work, as for all work 
done faithfully and well, there is well-founded assurance of 
immortality. 

The appearance of M. Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, who 
appeared at the Philharmonic concert on Thursday, recalls a 
pleasant incident in musical history, which will probably be 
new to our readers. About three years ago M. Ysaye was 
making a éournée in Norway, simultaneously with M. Sauret, 
a violinist not less well known. It chanced that the two 
artists had announced concerts to be given in Stockholm on 
the same night. Now, Stockholm is of course a compara- 
tiveiy small place, andimportant concerts, areconsequently rarer 
events than, say, in London, where they are as plentiful as 
blackberries, during the season, and the minds of the amateurs 
were, therefore, sorely exercised. They could not go to both 
concerts conveniently, and they did not care to miss either. 
So the matter was laid before the two artists, who, with a 
generosity all too uncommon amongst “stars,” agrecd to 
unite their forces, and give one concert together. This was 
done in the Royal Opera House, with a result which was 
doubtless sufficient reward for the virtuous self-abnegation 
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dis} layed, for the house was crowded, and the public deter- 
mired to ignore whatever artistic differences might be visible 
beiween the two, who consequently divided the honours of 
the evenins, the greatest enthusiasm being evoked by their 
porforman-e of Spohr's Double Concerto. The story is cer- 
tainly uni jtc, and has the unusual merit of being also true. 

The last doubts concerning Mr. Harris’s production of 
“Die Meistersinger ” are now, it is to be hoped, laid to rest. 
The score was last weck sent to Madame Nordica “ on 
approval,” and it is understood that the American prima 
donna has accepted the part of Eva. A more satisfactory 
choice could hardly have been made, and it may be expected 
that Madame Nordica will make a very charming heroine. 

The attention of musical students may be profitably 
directed to the course of lectures on “Eminent Italian and 
Irench composers ” now being given by Mr. Carl Ambruster at 
King’s College (Ladies Departinent). The lecturer's abilities 
are well known; and the only—and indeed the best—eculogy 
is a Cescription of the aims and methods pursued in the 
present course, which was initiated on Monday last, Cherubini 
being the text. The lectures are plentifully studded with 
musical illustrations, supplied by Miss Pauline Cramer, Mr. 
Wilfred Cunliffe, and others.. The subject of the second lecture 
to be given on Monday next is “Spontini,” and the illustra- 
tions to be given include the overtures to “ La Vestale” and 
“VFerdinand Cortez,” and an aria from the first-named work. 
Rossini, Auber, Méhul Hérold, Gretry, Halévy, will each be 
dealt with, amongst others ; and the last lecture, on June 17, 
will be occupied with Berlioz, the illustrations including three 
selections from “ aust,” and the Love Scene from “ Roméo 
ct Juliette.’ The fee tor the course will be £1 1s,; and it 
may be hoped that many will take advantage of so exception- 
ally good an oppo: tunity for acquiring historical knowledge, 

We learn that Miss Fanny Moody appeared for the first 
time in the part of “ Carmen” at Newcastle on Saturday last, 
achieving therein much success, 

The first annul cinner of the Guild of Organists will take 
place at the Holborn Restaurant on ‘Tuesday, May 28. 

Yet another proof of the extent of “Time’s Revenges! ” 
Bellini’s favourite pianoforte, with whose aid he evolved the 
works which moved him to such gdmiration of his own 
venius, has just been Lousht for less than 42. The happy 
purchaser is Sigior Brancaleone, of Catane, who has 
presented itto his wife. Naturally, the journals of Bellini’s 
birthplaceare suggesting to the lady that she should present 
the nstrument to the town that it may not pass into foreign 
hands, 


The new International Hall, recently constructed in the 
Luilding adjoining Monico’s Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus, 
will be opened this evening. The inaugural entertainment will 
be provided by a company of some twenty Spanish Es- 
tudiantina instrumentalists and danecrs (male and female) 
who will illustrate the national music, songs, and dances of 
their country. 


We understand that difficulties have arisen in the way of 
the visit of the Viennese “ Minnergesangverein” to London, 
which we announced as forthcoming, a few weeks ago, Some 
of our contemporaiies publish particulars with reference to 
certain correspondence between the Lord Mayor and the 
Socicty, which appear to us to leave so much room for the 
application of the principle “ Audi alteram partem,’ that we 
prefer to wait till the other side have had their say before 
offering any comments of our own. 


——ae 


ROBERT BROWNING, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


BY SIDNEY R. THOMPSON. 


PREFATORY, 

The musical antiquarian will perhaps ransack his memory, on 
reading this title, in search of some facts concerning the professor of 
music here indicated. But the name is not to be found in any dusty 
records of the past; it is not included in the monumental volumes of 
the genial “G”; nor do the catalogues of educational works name 
any primer, any set of Five-finger Exercises, or any suggested “ Modi- 
fications of the Day-Macfarren ‘Theory of Harmony,” from his pen, 
Of deeper ethical and aftistic value than these are his works ; for it is 
“Robert Browning, writer of plays,” most curious searcher of the 
human heart, of whose musical teachings some imperfect study is 
presently to be attemp ed. For the purpose of this study three poems 
will be selected ; “ Abt Vogler,” “ Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha,” 
and “A ‘Toccata of Galuppi’s ”—poems which shouid be of the pro- 
‘oundest interest to all musicians, whether antiquated or iconoclastic ; 
poems which may be heard with the surety that we shall rise from 
their study with quickened sympathies and an enlarged horiz pn. 

It is no new thing to say that the position occupied by Robert 
Browning is altogether unique; but the saying, often uttered, has 
sellom been applied with the fulness of which it is capable. The 
singularity of his position is of course sufficiently obvious when his 
pecitiar temperiment and methods are considered. ‘To have at- 
tempted the bridal of those two branches of the poetic art—the 
Dramatic and the L.yric—might in itself constitute a notable claim to 
originality. apart altogether from the success attained ; but to have 
done it with such skill and magnificence of power may justly be held 
as title to a place in the highest realm of the empire—or the republic 
—of Art. ‘There is less, however, which concerns the present writer’s 
purpose in this than in the singular acuteness of Mr. Brewning’s sym- 
pathy with, and understanding of, the musical art. For, anomalous as 
it may seem to that ancient but not less existent person “the super- 
ficial observer,” it is indeed a rare thing that a poet should combine 
the love of music and the love of poetry to so marked a degree. The 
poets who have cared for music or to any extent understood its vital 
secrets are extremely few ; many of those whose verse has been most 
instinct with lyric grace and harmonious depth have disliked or even 
detested music itself. Shelley, whose verse “ soared like a flame,” and 
seemed, more perhaps than-any other, the very verbal embodiment 
of music, so disliked it; Rossetti, master of full-throated sonorous 
harmonies, whose sonnets often sween with a majestic resurgence as of 
the sea, disliked it not less. It has indeed chanced sometimes that 
one has been able to describe with a facile or pretty dignity the effects 
which he supposed good music ought to produce on a cultivated 
hearer; but in all such cases the effects are of a highly unreal cha- 
racter. It is, for instance, doubtless gratifying to a theoretical teacher 
to know, on the indisputable authority of Dryden, that from harmony, 
from heavenly harmony, this universal frame began ; and if he belong 
—as it is understood some still do—to the elder school, he perhaps 
wonders what sort of universal frame would have resulted had the 
harmony been that of Wagner, or Dvorak, or Brahms. It is likewise 
gratifying, let us say, to a harpist, to learn from the same author of the 
success which attended the performances of i‘imotheus at Alexander's 
east. But—to the modern musician, at least—there is little sem- 
blance of sincerity in writing of this kind. We shall hardly be accused 
of underrating the absolute value of Dryden’s poetical work ; and the 
suggestions borrowed from Pythagoras, relative to the cosmic harmony, 
by him and other poets of his century—as Milton in the Hymn on the 
Nativity--may very well yield food for pleasant speculation when 
considered in the light of modern science. The same pleasant specu- 
lator, too, might discover in the latter stanzas of the “Song for St. 
Cecilia’s Day” some meaning anticipatory of the modern theories of 
“absolute music.” None the less does it appear that the general ideas 
on the subject entertained by the poets have been of a very superficial 
and unreal kind. Something of its value as an “accomplishment 
they may grudgingly have admitted, but until Browning’s time very 
little has been done by way of recognising that music had any higher 
place in the economy of life than that of providing pleasing diversion 
for Strephon the amorous and Chloe the coy. Of its /echarque they 
have understood nothing, of its informing spirit but little more. 

Nor need this altogether surprise us when it is remembered that, 
although the last goal of each art may be the same—that undetine 
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but shiniag place where Truth and Beauty are seen to be but phases 
of the one Reality, and where the highest good and the highest delight 
are one—the methods followed by the prophets of each have been till 
now distinct, and, as it seemed, distinct for ever. ‘Till now.” ‘The 
phrase is used of set purpose, though the suggestion implied cannot 
conveniently be discussed or developed at the moment. It will only 
here be noted that whatever has been attempted towards the union of 
the two has come from the musician’s side, whether the union be that 
of mere transcription of one emotion into the musical language or the 
mechanical mixture—to use a chemical term—of the two arts in that 
epicene creature, Italian Opera. It is always the musician who draws 
inspiration from the poet, never the poet from the musician. ‘This— 
so commonplace as to need but the barest mention—is adduced only 
to emphasise the singularity of Mr. Browning’s position in relation to 
music. Jor the majority of the other great poets, it scems that the 
fact that they ave poets, and so driven to express their highest selves 
in the poetic imagery, renders them insensible to a language so dif- 
ferent from their own. But Browning understands the arts of the 
painter and the musician as well as his own; he perceives their aims 
and (especially as regards the musician) knows their methods. As 
has been said in the magnificent eulogy addressed to him by Landor—- 
whose relations with Browning would, if adequately recorded, form 
probably the most interesting chapter in the book of literary friend- 
ships, if only from the magnitude of the men concerned, as though 
Pelion and Ossa should join hands—excepting only Shakspere and 
Chaucer, the English literature has known no poet so many-sided, of 
such abounding sympathy. No phase of human life is without in- 
terest to him, nor any development of human thought or art. And 
this is the more noticeable in that it contrasts so forcibly with the 
comparatively narrow limits which in this respect bound his contem- 
poraries. ‘Tennyson, not an original thinker in the deep sense of the 
word, but rather a cunning and masterly artificer in the gold ore 
delved by others, represents—with the exception of a few poems such 
as “'Tithonus” and * Ulysses,” in some points his finest achievements 
—the highest refinement of modern civilisation; with humanity at 
large, with its sufferings and aspirations, his sympathy is little more 
than academic. Swinburne, with his swift and splendid measures, and 
William Morris, with his large simplicity and sweetness, are extremely 
limited in the range of their vital sympathies. But to Browning no 
form of life or art comes amiss ; and walking through the land of his 
dreams, talking with the various crowd with which he has peopled it, 

it is difficult to imagine any type of character not somewhere repre- 
sented. You may talk there with Andrea Del Sarto, the Faultless 

Painter, saddened with success ; Paracelsus is there, typical evermore 
of the poignancy and pride of human aspiration; Pippa the mill- 

hand, and Pompilia, the divinest woman ever created by poet or 
dreamed of by happy lover, are there, and of men cr women like 
yourself you shall see many. Your love, fortunate or fruitless ; your 
dreams, sweetly elusive ; your commonest thoughts or troubles—they 
are all pictured here in the faces before you. And if you area 
musician—for it is time we should enter more directly-upon our sub- 

ject—you shall meet at least three men who shall reveal to you such 

things and possibities in your own art as have till now been felt but 

vaguely, or perhaps not at all. ‘The Abbé Vogler is there; not the 

dry pedant who so mercilessly dissected the young Meyerbeer’s 

ambitious fugue, but rapt triumphantly heavenwards on his own 

mighty music. Galuppi, too; perhaps he will say nothing to 

you, for the fate of his Venice lies heavy on his heart ; but he will 

play you a tune that shall evoke as in a vision that Venice of the past 

as when she ruled the seas, imperially proud. And you shall see, too, 

the “poor organist,” - still perplexed and questioning ‘“ Master 

Hugues ” as to the meaning of his mountainous fugues. 

These “ prefatory remarks” have extended to a length so much 
greater than was proposed, that it seems inadvisable to enter upon 
the Study of any of these poems on the present occasion. ‘The 
ies may therefore be not unfitly concluded with a few highly 
a facts of the great poet's musical qualifications, which Mr. 
vill fore was once good enough to give me, and which I believe he 
stems oe for recording in view of their bearing on the questions 
‘where , le scene of the conversation was the dining-room of his 
March wh Where we were sitting over the fire one Sunday in 
. “a ; e had been talking “shop,” and the conversation turned 
“Tell m ai 2 Vogler, one of Mr. Browning’s own favourites, 
Me ¢ | said, “ something of your musical studies. I know, by 

ng these poems, that you are no mere dilettante, but I have 
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often wondered just how far you went in your study.” ‘“ Well,” he 
replied, “I was s9 fond of music, ever. as a child, that when | was 
nine years old I shou'd have been very indignant if you had told me 
that I was going to be anything else than a musician; and I have 
lost none of my love for it—so you can guess how I like ¢Ais.” The 
this was the performance of a hymn-tune on the pianoforte, which 
was proceeding in the next house, and had broken on our “ high 
discourse ” at intervals throughout the morning, and I wondered to 
myself how Carlyle, for instance, would have conducted himself had 
he been similarly tortured ; not, I am sure, with the frank sweetness 
which is the most salient feature in Mr. Browning's manner. We 
waited till a storm of wrong notes, beating more violently than ever 
on our ears, had abated a little, and then the pet went on to tell me 
how he had studied under Relfe, the famous teacher. ‘Oh, yes,” 
he said, “harmony, counterpoint, history—I went through it all. I 
played the violin, the pianoforte, and the ‘cello,’ and sing and com. 
posed a little too. J used to worry poor old Relfe, because I would 
not work out my harmony exercises as he wanted me to do. ‘ How 
did you get this?’ he would say, and I used to answer, ‘Oh, I don't 
know exactly how—but it’s right, isn’t it?’ I don’t mind saying 
that they always were right, but my methods vexed his soul terribly.” 
And then the young lady next door began to play again. 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE PROGRESS OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


IN AUSTRALIA. 


The above is the title of an article published in the Austra- 
lian “Centennial Magazine,” for March, and signed F. W. 
Elsner, F.R.C.S.I. The writer attended the concerts of the 
Melbourne Centennial Exhibition—not as a_ professional critic, 
but as an amateur—and became seized with a desire to 
say a word or two about the two performances of Hector 
Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique in particular, and about modern 
music in general. It is pleasing to learn that the Exhibition 
concerts have awakened among the Australians a taste for instru- 
mental music; for, to quote Mr Elsner’s own words—“ the public voice 
is raised in favour of the works of Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, Schubert, 
and other advanced composers.” But the public there as well as 
here needs to be guided, to be helped in its judgments. The 
voice of the people is one which, sooner or later, makes itself heard. 
Yet the Hydra “ with his peremptory s/all” in acquiring power may 
easily be turned out of the straight course, though it be only for a 
time. What then has the Australian press to say about music? Are 
the writers on music men of sound judgment, of catholic taste, of zeal 
according to knowledge? Of the musical critics of the daily and 
weekly Australian papers Mr. Elsner does not speak in very rapturous 
terms. But we must leave these gentlemen to fight their own battles ; 
we only intend to consider one or two of Mr. Elsner’s remarks about 
music. ‘ Beethoven,” he tells us, ‘in his Ninth or Choral, was the 
first to endeavour to make choruses in the finale popular.” ‘This 
observation, to say the least of it, is a curiousone. but let it pass. 
Then he goes on to tell how Berlioz “ grasped the opportunity which 
the new departure afforded him ;” how he turned romantic or 
grotesque ideas into music, and invented “ Programme Music.” ‘The 
word ‘‘grotesque” shows that Mr. Elsner here alludes to the 
Sympaonie Fantastique, but we believe that Berlioz was influenced 
far more by the “ Pastoral” than by the “Choral” when he composed 
his “ Fantastique.” It is indeed more than doubtful whether at that 
time he was acquainted with Beethoven’s “ Ninth.” 

Any how Berlioz was not the inventor of Programme Music. Again 
Mr. Elsner tells us that the impression exists “ that at some time or 
other all English composers are guilty of writing pot-boilers.” ‘* Wit- 
ness,” he says, “ many of the songs of Sullivan, Cowen, to say nothing 
of the minor lights, Henri Herz, Ascher, Thalberg.” It would be 
invidious to mention names, but it would be easy to point out more 
than one English composer to whose charge one cannot lay this sin. 
But in a discussion on high art to bring in the names of three men 
who pot-boiled all their lives, and of whom two, at any rate, were not 
Englishmen, is altogether unreasonable. Mr. Elsner then proceeds 
to give us his opinion about Wagner. He can scarcely have read 
Wagner's “ Beethoven,” or would not speak of him as one who 
“knows no other divinity beside himself.” He cannot remember 
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Mr. Elsner has a vood dk al to say about the work, but he falls for 
the most part into the error for whch he takes the critics to task, that 
of merely describing it. The ethical standpoint from whi h 
he judges it is certainly original. The love-theme whenever introduced 


is followed by some disaster “ snowing that Berlioz must have known 
that passion such as his was unholy and likely to be followed by dis- 
aster.” Yet the writer informs us “the object of his fiery love after- 
wards became his wife.” Why then was it unholy? If Mr. Elsner 
had consulted M. Jullien’s recent work on Berlioz, he would have 
found out that Harriet Smithson was not the sole source of inspiration 
for the Symphonie Fantastique, and by mentioning this his moral 
would have had more point. 

Mr. Elsner discusses at some length the question whether Berlioz 
was a lunatic when he wrote the “ Marche au Supplice.” Without 
knowing the exact meaning which he attaches to the word “ insane,” 
it Is not easy to appreciate the full force of his decision that Berlioz’s 
genius was merely erratic, not insane. He tells us that the question 
of the composer’s sanity is abundantly treated in the “ Dictionary of 
Music,” meaning Sir G. Grove’s’ The only line, however, that can 
be found in it about this matter is the one in which the composer’s 
imagination is said to have been “ heated at times to the verge of in- 
sanity.” 

Mr, Elsner must have his fling at Wagner. The last part of the 
symphony, the “‘Songe d’une Nuit de Sabbat” requires, he ‘ells us, 
no stage accessories to ilustrate the ideas, such as are supposed 
necessary in the Wagnerian Art-work of the future. Now let Mr. 
Elsner find as much fault as he likes with the ‘thunder making ma- 
chine” or the “specially-built dragon ” of the Bayreuth stage, but let 
him compare like with like. Wagner wrote for the stage, and stage 
accessories-with him were a necessity. Berlioz in his symphony was 
merely writing for the concert platform. Mr. Elsner grows enthusiastic 
over Berlioz’s achievements with drums. In the Messe des Morts he 
says: “ sixteen roll out a chromatic scale signifying the judgment day.” 
It would seem as if the score had not yet found its way to Australia. 

_ Be it noted that Mr. Elsner humbly describes himself as an 
*4amateur.” This is not said by way of reproach. Only amateurs 
should try and be exact, and mature their thoughts before putting 
then into black and white. }. S. 8. 





MALE SOPRANI AND CONTRALTI IN LONDON. 
By ALExis Cuirty. 
(Continued from page 282.) 

Giuseppe Millico, who was born at Terlizzi, in the Duchy of 
Modena, in 1839, was the next sopranist of importance in this country. 
Gluck, who heard him in Italy, considered him one of the best 
singers of the time, and later, when he was engaged at Vienna, ap- 
pointed him singing master of his own niece. He made his dedut at 
the King’s Theatre in “ Artaserse,” arranged by Giordani in the spring 
of 1772, but for a long time could make no headway against the ad- 
mirers of Guadagni and Tenducci. In addition, according to Burney, 
though a judicious performer and a worthy man, he was not an 
Adonis in person. Lord Mount Edgcumbe, whose earliest musical 
recollection was Millico in the above work, said, that his face and 
figure were too remarkable not to make an impression never to be 
entirely effaced, being of a singular dark complexion, ill made and un- 
commonly plain in features. He played in 1773 and 1774 the first 
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1774 in England with a female pupil of sa German, the Scl 
rin, at that time a very inferior singer. He sang in the opera about two 
seasons, and afterwards permanently resided in this country and be 
came an excellent singing master. Among his pupils were Signora 
Storace, Miss Poole Mrs. (Dickons), Braham, and Incledon. He 
composed operas produced here “La Regina di Golconda (1775), 
“Creusa in Delfo” (1782), and ‘‘La Vestale” (1787); one of his 


songs “ l'uggiamo da questo loco ” introduced by Linley in Sheridan's 
“Duenna” Nov. 21, 1775, became very popular, as “ By him we have 
offended,” sung by Mrs. Cargill as Donna Clara. He eventually left 
for Bath, where he finally settled. He was visited there by Haydn 
and Burney in 1794, and Haydn wrote the four part canon or round 
to an epitaph on a favourite dog “his best friend” buried in his gar- 
den. “Turk was a faithful dog and not a man,” He died in that 
city in 1810. 

The next singer was Roncaglia, of the school of Bernacchi and 
Guarducci, who appeared for the season of 1777-78, but he shone 
to better advantage as a chamber singer. 

The next singer, Gasparo Pacchierotti (born at Fabriano Ancona 
in 1744), who arrived in this country in 1778, was probably the 
greatest singer of the second half of the eighteenth century. He re- 
mained in this country until 1784, in which year he sang at the 
Handel Festival at the Pantheon the recitative ‘‘ Alma d’el gran 
Pompeo,” made famous by Senesino. He was accompanied to this 
country by the composer Bertoni (now only remembered by the 
bravura air introduced into the Orfeo of Gluck by Madame Viardot 
Garcia and published in Peter’s edition of that opera). Pacchierotti 
sang well in all operas, especially in those of Bertoni, his personal 
friend, and of Sacchini. Lord Mount Edgcumbe said of Pacchierotti, 
“that he was the most perfect singer he had ever heard. _—_ His voice 
was an extensive soprano, full and sweet, his powers of execution 
were great, but he had far too good taste to make a display of them 
where it would have been mis-applied, confining it to one bravara 
song in each opera, conscious that the chiet delight of his singing, 
and his own supreme excellence, lay in touching expression, and ex- 
quisite pathos. His embellishments and cadences, his shake were all 
excellent. Asan actor with many disadvantages of person, being 
tail and awkward in figure and plain featured, he was, nevertheless, 
forcible and impressive ; for he felt warmly, had excellent judgments 
and was an enthusiast in his profession. He was equally good in 
concerts, and was withal a worthy, good man, modest even to a fault, 
an excess of which would check his exertions and render him dissatis- 
fied with himself, when he was giving the greatest delight. He was 
unpresuming in mannets, grateful and attached to all his numerous 
friends and patrons.” 

He left England for a season, when Roneaglia had to re- 
replace him, with the result that Ansani the tenor became practi- 
cally the “first man,” a position he gladly retired from on the 
return of Pacchierotti. He re-appeared here for the third time in 
1790 and was heard at the Handel festival of ’91. | He sang before 
Napoleon in 1796 at Padua, where he was then living in retirement, 
which he did most unwillingly. Not long before his death he was 
visited by Rossini, who, on his deprecation of the depraved modern 
taste in singing and for the growth of a noisy and rococo style for 
which he thought the composer partly to blame, said, ‘Give me an- 
other Pacchierotti and I shall know how to write for him.” During his 
last years, Pacchierotti continued his daily practice and enjoyment 
of singing, but mainly devoted himself to the Psalms of Marcello 
“from which he had learned the little that he knew.” He died Oct. 
28, 1821, and on his death-bed prayed “to be admitted to one of 
the humblest choirs of Heaven.” 


(To be continued.) 
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\DOLI AND RICHARD WAGNER 
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but the writer seems not » have know: perhaps could not 
ive known at the time when he wrote that Jens nm iater years 
ubandoned his enthusiasm for Schumann, with something most 
approaching contempt, in order to devote himself to one in whom he 
recognised a far more powerful and original genius. So little is known 
as yet in this country of the life and characteristics of Jensen, that 
it will perhaps be worth while to call attention to his connection with 


Wagner, as it has lately been set forth in three articles by A. Niggli in 
the “Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung,’ to which we are mainly indebted 
for the facts we are about to narrate. How deeply Jensen was impressed 
by the dramas of Wagner, is clearly shown by the fact that after 
hearing the “ Meistersinger” at Munich in 1868, he entered into 
correspondence with so distinguished an author as Paul Heyse, with 
a view to procuring a libretto. This scheme, however, came to 
nothing ; but Jensen did not quite abandon the idea of writing an opera; 
for three years later, in 1871, we find him writing to his friend, Paul 
Kuczynski :—“ To exhibit the Wagnerian ideas of ‘ beauty and truth,’ 
even in small forms, is what I have striven to do in all my latest 
compositions, and, I trust, with success. But dare I venture to try 
to rival him in great things? Such an effort would in any case com- 
pletely exhaust the last remains of my vital powers.” But Jensen’s 
rapidly failing health soon made all such schemes quite impracticable, 
and his Wagnerian proclivities had to be limited to friendly services, 
without ever reaching the stage of friendly rivalry. 

Jensen first made the personal acquaintance of Wagner in August 
1861, at the “ Tonkiinstler-versammlung,” then being held at Weimar. 
It was after the great composer’s return to Germany (after his twelve 
years’ exile), and on his return from hearing his “ Lohengrin” for the 
first time at Vienna. We may, therefore, imagine him in very high 
spirits, and need not wonder that Jensen and his friend Louis Kohler 
had a warm reception, and were delighted with the genial and en- 
thusiastic composer. But their intercourse on this occasion, however 
agreeable, was brief, for Jensen could only make a short stay, and 
Wagner, we may be sure, was very busy. It does not appear that 
there was any further communication between them till May 186s, 
when the approaching production of “Tristan” again started Jensen 
and Kohler on a pilgrimage to Munich. They arrived on the 16th, 
were shown the sights of the place by Herr V. Biilow, and in the 
afternoon of the 17th called on the great composer, whose opera—the 
first produced in his own country under his own superintendence 
for twenty years—was to be performed next day. In a letter 
to his wife Jensen says that Wagner received them in the most friendly 
manner, and enumerates many of the persons present, of whom we 
will only mention one, August Rockel, an intimate friend of Wagner’s 
in his Dresden days, who had also been implicated in the political 
disturbances of 1849, but who, not having been lucky enough to 
make his escape in time, had suffered thirteen years’ imprisonment. 
When we consider what the world of art would have lost, had Wag- 
ner shared the fate of his friend, we may almost believe that the pat- 
roness of the divine art must have intervened on behalf of her 
champion, and procured his escape. Later in the day, while Jensen 
was at the house of the Schnorrs (the choser representatives of Tris- 
tanand Isolde), Wagner, who seems then to have been more friendly 
with his artists than he allowed himself to be in later years, dropped 
in “without knocking,” in the most familiar way. But next day 
brought a most bitter disappointment. When the party arrived at 
the theatre, they found an announcement that. Mme. Schnorr was 
seriously ill, and that the production of the opera was postponed for 
several days. Most of Jensen’s companions returned home at once, 
but Jensen decided to wait, at least till the 25th. He writes to his 
friend Hause, “ We spent Thursday afternoon at Wagner’s, where the 
time passed in the most inconceivably delightful fashion. Biilow 

played all sorts of things. Wagner sang us his Cobbler’s song from 
“Die Meistersinger,” with ironical humour. Frau V. Biilow per- 
suaded me to stay, because the performance would be sure to take 
place next week. Wagner drew me to a chair beside him, and said, 
“Now look here. Can’t you stay here? Are you positively obliged to 





he back in Konigsberg by a rtain day It was a ad ma 
Charmingly humorous tashion I re ed that | was not absolutely 
ympelled, but that nia ecessit und other things would 
make it difficult f € to stay Vien w met t vent at 
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way Now} ‘ dren, you must all pose yourselves to ha en 
taken we are founding a | spita ere and = thereup he 
introduced Dr. Gasparini (w iad attended nin Par Lying to 
him ‘‘Now, Doctor, ye must give these gentlemen cert at 
ness.” The thought of deserting Wagner just at the critical moment 
when his fate was at stake, was more than Jensen could bear, and he 
agreed to stay lo fill up the time befor: the performa ce was ex 
pected to take place, he made a trip to the Lake of Starenberg. At 
last Jensen heard that the final rehearsal of “Tristan” was to be held 
on May 23, preparatory to its introduction next day. But once more 
ill-luck baulked him, and on arriving at the theatre to attend the re 
hearsal, he was informed that it was postponed and that the perform 
ance would not take place before Saturday (the 27th.) Jensen could 


wait no longer, and, in spite of all entreaties, left Munich next morning. 
His mission had indeed failed as regards its principal objects, but in 
subsidiary particulars it had influenced his whole life for ever after. 
‘Tristan ” was not actually produced until June ro, so that Jensen 
could hardly have seen it, whatever effort he might have made to 
stay. But we may lean some details of the performance from a letter 
which Jensen received from Schnorr, the Tristan of the occasion, 
“The performance went off very well, and although my wife was not 
quite recovered, she did wonders, and carried everything off. ‘There 
were enthusiastic calls after every act, and after the last act we had 
the pleasure to bring out Wagner in our midst before the applauding 
audience. This had indeed been donea month ago ata general re- 
hearsals, but then only before the priests of our sacred art—now, 
however, -it has been done in the presence of the peop'e. ‘The 
word has gone out into all the world with a mighty sound. No ear 
can henceforth close itself against the wondrous legend. Tristan is 
born again and Dr. Hansblick (see: query—Hanslick ?) has tost his 
wager. We thought of you as we sat at tea, after it was all over 
(Tristan and Isolde drinking tea!) and wished you had been present. 
Among those who stayed the whole time were Draseke, Porges, Dam- 
rosch, Gasparini Tausig, Pohl, Taubert, Neswadba, Kalliwoda, 
Pruckner, Seydel, &c.—some ot these latter have come for the 
second performance, and there are many others whom I have not 
named—I have had no chance to look for more.” 
Three years later, Jensen was a little more fortunate. He was on 
his way to Switzerland, but as “‘Die Meistersinger” was just then 
being brought out at Munich, he could not resist turning out of his 
way to see the new work, which though it gave him the most intense 
delight at the time, was afterwards largely instrumental in causing his 
death. He was not in time for the first performance, which took 
place on June 21st, but he was present at a performance in the first 
week of July. It does not appear that he saw Wagner on this 
occasion, but of the impression made by the work, he writes to his 
friend Kuczynski, “I do not attempt to describe to you the im- 
pression it made upon me—it is indescribable. During the first act 
the tears incessantly trembled in my eyes, and all my veins throbbed.” 
He continued his journey to Switzerland, “with the happy conscious- 
ness of having borne off a treasure of which nothing could deprive 
him,” and it was no doubt this, aided by the reviving influences of the 
Swiss lakes and mountains, that encouraged him to contemplate that 
scheme of writing a comic opera, to which we have already alluded. 
The subject to which he suggested to Paul Heyse was to be derived 
from a tale “Signor Formica,’ by Hoffmann, but Heyse objected that 
it would have too much resemblance to the “Barber of Seville.” 
Jensen seems then to have suggested Moore’s “Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan ” (since treated by Mr. Stanford), but nothing came of the 
idea, and indeed Jensen’s illness very soon became so serious as to 
make writing an opera quite impossible for him. And at the end of 
this year, 1868, his energies were turned from writiag an opera of his 
own, to doing his utmost to promote the successful production of 
‘ Die Meistersinger,” which was to be brought out at Dresder early 
in 1869. Jensen’s exertions in the cause were enormous and incessant. 
He helped, as far as he could, at the theatre, he did his utmost to 
teach the artists, he wrote letters to everybody he thought he could 
influence, he played and sang the score from beginning to end to 
everybody he could get to listen to him, to teach them to appreciate 
the work, and, as might be expected, with the result of developing 
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« the seeds of consumption, which were latent in him, to such an 
extent, that for the rest of his life he wasa confirmed invalid. But at 
least he had the comfort of knowing that his exertions were not in 
vain, for when the work was produced on Jan. 21, 1869, under the 
direction of Julius Rietz, it at once obtained a brilliant success. 
Jensen, however, suffered so severely from his exertions that his 
doctors advised his removal to a milder climate, and in July, 1869, he 
began a journey southward. On the way he heard of the approaching 
production of the “ Rheingold” at Munich, and at once proceeded 
thither. But he was destined to be once more as unlucky as in 
1865, for the performance was postponed for so long that he could 
not stay to see it. On August 2, when he was expecting to see the 
production of the work, he wrote to his friend Hugo Briickler (like 
himself, an excellent song-writer, who died in 1871 at the age of 26, 
too soon to do justice to h.s indisputable talent): “The perfor- 
mance, Biilow thinks, will be very good; for Richter, if he has not 
the delicacy of Biilow, is remarkably careful, and has the best good- 
will and the utmost enthusiasm.’ 

At this time, Jensen seems to have given much attention to the 
literary works of Wagner, and it is interesting to observe with what 
impartiality and moderation he criticises the writings of the composer. 
Thus, with respect to “Judaism in Music,” he says, “ The courage 
with which he dares to expose not only the hollow emptiness of 
Meyerbeer’s, and often of Mendelssohn’s work, but also the positively 
mischievous influence of these two men, fills one with boundless 
respect. . . . . but that he should in his rage, on this account, attack 
the whole Jewish race, who are certainly innocent in this matter, in 
order to insult them to the utmost of his power—can only be lamented 
by his most sincere admirers, and is in direct opposition to his own 
earlier-expressed views. Wagner’s attack on Judaism may be justi- 
fiable in some details, but on the whole it is hateful, merciless, cruel; 
insincere, and above grossly unjust.” 

( Zo be continued.) 








Coming ‘vents. 
Notices for insertion in this column should reach the office of the 
“MUSICAL WORLD” not later than Wednesday midday. 


To-day (Saturday) has been appointed for the private view 
of the summer exhibition (the eighteenth), of the roth Century 
Art Society, at the Conduit Street Galleries, and the exhibition will 
open to the public on Monday, the 13th inst. 

Frau Schoepffer from Dresden, of whom report speaks very, 
highly, will sing at Herr Waldemar Meyer’s concert at Prince’s Hall 


May 22. 
The Bristol Orpheus Glee Society announce a concert at St. James’ 


Hall on May 28. 

Miss Dora Schirmacher will give a Pianoforte Recital at Prince's 
Hall on Wednesday next. 

Concerts will be given by, amongst others, Messrs. Ludwig and 
Whitehouse at Prince’s Hall, and Miss Susetta Fenn at Brixton, on 
Tuesday ; the Shinner Quartet, at Prince’s Hall, and Mr. Henry 
Phillips, at St. James’s Hall,on Wednesday; Madame Haas, at Prince’s 
Hall, on Thursday; Sir Charles Halle, at St. James’s Hall, and the 
Misses Gibbs at Steinway Hall, on Friday next. 

Mdlle. Victoria de Bunsen’s concert on June 3 will be under the 
immediate patronage of the Princess of Wales—not, as we announced 
last week, of the Prince. 
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NOW READY, DEMY 8vo., 8s. 


HAL¥-A-CENTURY of MUSIC in ENGLAND: 1837—1887. 
By F. H1vEFFER, Author of ‘Richard Wagner and the Music of the Future.” 
Demy 8vo., 8s. 
From “THE TIMEs.” 

‘This posthumous work will be read with a feeling of melancholy interest 
not only by a large circle of personal friends, but by many outside that circle who 
recognized and appreciated what may be called in some respects, the unique 
position occupied in contemporary musical literature by the lamented writer.” 

CuapMAN & HALL, LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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NOW READY PRICE 5s. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN SOUND— 
A treatise in two sections, by Henry Wylde, Mus. Doc., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Gresham Professor. 
JOHN HEyYwoopD, Deansgate, Manchester ; and 11, Paternoster Build. 
ings, London. 











OPULAR PART SONGS FOR SATB 
By W. W. PEARSON. 


Tis Morn! =a ee a 3d. ; Swect to live (30th thou.) .... 24, 
Sweet Spring (Madrigal) ae 3d. | Welcome, young Spring nie 2d 
The River shi Zi ost 3d. | The Anglers (10th thou) a ae 
Over the mountain side .. 3d. | The DreamofHome... ... 24 
Soul of living music ... ..- | 3d. | Summerand Winter... .. 2d 
The Jager Chorus ... ++ 3d. | DepartedJoys... ... .. ad 
The Stormy Petrel + + 3d. | There's beautyinthedeep ... 14d. 
The Coral Grove el ts Se ee 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 3d. | Woods in Winter ane ai Th 
The Oyster Dredgers:.:,. ©... Gd.) | Autamn... 8s ae eg 





London: NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 1, Berners Street, W. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


y T. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and other suc. - 
cessful Vocalists. 

Fu Music Size, priee 7s. 


Lendon: HAMMOND & CO, (late Juttizn), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley Street, W. 


THE VOICE. 


A Complete Explanation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and in 
the Production of Voice, will be found in 


‘“ ELOCUTION, VOICE, & GESTURE.” 


By RUPERT GARRY (Editor of ‘* Garry's ELocuTIonist”). 
Remedies for the Cure of Hoarseness, Sore Throat, etc. 
7TH THOUSAND. PosT FREE, Is. 24d. 
London: Bemrose, 23, Old Bailey, E.C. ; and of the Author, at his residence, 49, 
Torrington Square, W.C. 


IN SIX GRADES, 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GorE 
OusELEY, Bart., M,A., Mus. ., and of Sir G, A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 
A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 


By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


ConTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MusICAL FoRM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE, 

Times—‘“ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to 
meet a pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about 
a quarter of the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the 
rest, it is manifest we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and 








“students. The intrinsic excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as 


soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.—‘“‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but Mr, Ridley Prentice’s road ‘is in 
every way the pleasantesdthat has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—“‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant lan- 

e. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 
Monthly Musical Record.—‘ No more valuable’. work of the kind exists.” 
W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 





O COMPOSERS,— RIDGEWAY and CO., Music Publishers 
10, Argyll Street, W. undertake the REVISING. PRINTING, and 
PUBLISHING of Musical Works upon exceptionally low terms. The finest 
werk in the trade. Estimates upon receipt of MSS. ImporTaNT.—Composers’ 
Works inc!uded in Catalogue and introduced witheut extra charge, 
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THE LATE CARL ROSA. 


Carl Rosa (whose real name was Rose) was born at Hamburg on 
March 22, 1842. Displaying musical talents at a very early age he 
was educated for a professional career, his stud'es being completed 
at the Leipsic Conservatory. In 1866 hecame to England, appearing 
in various more or less important centres as a solo violinist. The 
success which he achieved in this direction prompted Mr. Bateman 
to offer him an engagement in a concert-party then being organized 
for a tour in the United States—an offer which was readily accepted. 
Soon after his arrival in America, he met and married Madame 
Parepa, whose name is so honourably known in both worlds. Aban- 
doning his career as a violinist, he made his first attempt in the pre- 
carious work of concert-management, which, on a more extended 
scale, became ultimately his high road to distinction. He organized 
a party, with his wife as the principal attraction, and, by his tact and 
enterprise, worthily inaugurated his new career. In 1871, Mr. Rosa 
returned to England, where, by reason of ill-health, partly on account 
of his wife’s death, he rested content with his American successes 
until 1875, in the September of which year he opened the Princess’s 
Theatre with a seven weeks’ season of opera. Eight works were pro- 
duced, the principal novelties being Cagnoni’s “ Porter of Havre” 
and Cherubini’s “ Water-Carrier.” This was the first of his English 
achievements; but so well did he please the public, which, in spite of 
all that is usually said to its discredit, is usually swift to recognize and 
reward those who labour for it honestly, that it conferred on him a degree 
of favour which, steadily increasing, enabled him to become bolder and 
more enterprising in his services to English art. Each year Mr. Rosa 
had a London season, varying in length, but each marked by the 
same courage in the production of some new or important opera. 
Amongst these may be noted such things as Cowen’s “ Pauline,” 
Adam’s “ Giralda,” Briill’s ‘Golden Cross,” and the “ Esmeralda” 
and “ Nadeshda” of Goring Thomas. The rest of his too short life 
is but a continuation of the same tale. Not always was he rewarded 
adequately in the metropolis, where his ventures were not uniformly 
successful ; but in the provinces he rarely failed of his due reward. 
As is well remembered, he, a short time before his death, converted 
what had been a private speculation into a limited.company, with, it 
is understood, excellent results. Still more recently the musical world 
had learned with interest that he had entered into an alliance with 
Mr. Augustus Harris for the coming season, which promised well for 
London amateurs. 

Of the gravity of the loss sustained by his death, there can be no 
manner of doubt. Few people had a firmer faith in the possibilities 
of English music ; and certainly none were more ready to show active 
sympathy, and extend active aid to the cause. Notwithstanding cer- 
tain failures, which it would be unnecessary to recount, he adhered to 
his beliefs, and, but a few days before his death, signed contracts with 
Mr. Cowen and Mr. Hamish MacCunn for new works. It is easy to 
protest sympathy with such a cause as this of our national art ; but it 
is quite another and more honourable thing to have risked fortune 
time after time upon the objects of one’s faith. 

A claim to distinction not less honourable is the unwearying in- 
dustry with which Mr. Rosa’s provincial enterprises were conducted ; 
for it was surely no light thing that provincial amateurs should have 
been provided, through these means, with the opportunity of making 
acquaintance in their own language with the masterpieces of classical 
opera. To have done these things will, we doubt not, confer on the 
dead an enduring fame ; and there will be affectionate remembrance 
for one who, to courage and ability, united a kind and attractive dis- 
position, 








The portrait of EDVARD GRIEG in last week's issue was from a 
photo by ELLIOTT & FRY. 





MUSIC IN ITALY. 
(FROM _ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Perhaps some of the “Constant Readers” of the Musica. 
WoRLD may remember our brief account of the curiosities to be 
seen at the Bologna Exhibition last year, in the department of ancient 
music. Though financially the exhibition of the provinces of Emilia 
left a serious deficit, the musical part of it has done good in more 
ways than one. It has aroused more general interest in the quaint 





old town, where so many musical worthies have lived and died (most 
interesting is the collection of portraits in the Liceo) ; where Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” was first heard, conducted by Donizetti, and where 
foreigners who attended the centenary were, thanks to the talents of 
Maestro Martucci and his orchestra, made aware of the fact that in 
Italy the compositions of Bach, Beethoven, &c., are studied and ap- 
preciated. To confirm this last fact, we are glad to be able to add 
that Leopoldo Mastrigli received a prize for his talented work on 
illustrious musicians. The winter season.of 1888-1889 has been a 
very busy one throughout Italy,"and noteworthy for the revival of 
classical works long laid on the shelf. Commencing with Gluck’s 
“Alceste” at Bologna, the same composer's “Orfeo” was as admirably 
given as it was rapturously received at'Rome. At Florence it was 
not so warmly welcomed, and we shall now see what fate awaits it at 
Turin, where Donizetti’s “ Torquato Tasso” has just been revived by 
acompany of amateurs. At Milan “Zampa” was given, Maurel 
singing the title 7é/e, and the Maestro supplying recitations to replace 
the dialogue. The performance at the Scala, with the exception of 
“Zampa” were apparently under a spell. Differences of opinion as to 
the interpretation of “ Asrael” had arisen between the composer 
Baron Franchetti and Faccio; then one singer after another fell ill ; 
for a fortnight the theatre was closed; in the middle of Fe ruary 
“Lohengrin” and “Otello” were prepared in haste, and the fifth 
opera, “Edgar,” by Puccini, was delayed till Easter. An epidemic of 
small-pox too broke out among the chorus-singers in the last weeks of 
the season, another proof, were proofs wanting, that misfortunes never 
come singly. “Lohengrin” was well put on the stage at Parma and 
Ferrari. At Savona Bellini’s ‘“Capuletti e Montecchi” was re- 
presented, as also was the “* Affricana.” 

At Naples Gayarre was immensely appreciated in the “ Favorita,” 
whilst Kurschmann was applauded to the echo at Turin, as Wolf- 
ram in “Tannhaiiser.” Wagner’s fine work was followed by “ Flora 
Mirabilis,” the opera written by a young Greek, Spiro Samara, whose 
“* Medgé” was not unfavourably received at Rome. But the Fiora, 
though well sung by the Garulli, husband and wife, stood little chance 
of pleasing when the ears of the audience had been accustomed to 
the rich harmonies of Wagner. The wags, too, christened it ‘ Flora 
Seccabilis” (tiresome) by Somaro (an ass) and when a laugh has 
once been raised and enjoyed by the public, adieu to all serious 
criticism. ‘Gioconda,” which followed, was warmly welcomed: one 
of the most effective of modern operas, we wonder it is comparatively 
unheard in England. For novelties, we have had, besides Piccini’s 
“‘ Edgar,” the “Conti Gleichen,” by Auteri Manzocchi, the composer 
of “Dolores,” the “Duca di Capigliano,” by Cagnoni; “ Agnese 
Visconti,” by Antonio Nani at Malta; and in the future we may 
expect, “ Zoroastro,” by Franchetti (who has also been chosen to 
compose a work for the centenary of Christopher Columbus, at 
Genoa, in 1892) and “Catalina,” by Marchio. Bizet’s “Carmen,” 
and “ Pescatore di Perli,” but especially the former, draw good houses 
in all parts of Italy. Thomas’s “ Amleto ” and the “ Forza del Destino’ 
seem by the way their names reappear year after year to be favourites, 
“ Mignon” also is popular : it has lately been sung at the Carignano, 
in Turin, and has been followed by Catalini’s “ Edmea.” Speaking 
of Turin, we have pleasure in noting that the Stefano Tempia Choral 
Society, conducted by the Maestro Roberti, continues to give its 
interesting “ Saggios,” as they are modestly called. On Holy Thursday 
the large room was crowded by a select audience, who showed by their 
frequent applause, the pleasure to be derived from Palestrina’s, Pergo- 
lesi’s and Cherubini’s noble strains, Besidesexcerpts from these masters. 
the whole of Astorga’s “ Stabat Mater” was given, and the performance 
concluded with the Hallelujah from Beethoven’s “ Mount of Olives.” 
It is a thousand pities that choral singing is so littled studied in Italy. 
The abave named society is an example of what might be done. The 
members are amateurs, many unable to attend all the rehearsals, and 
yet the result is satisfactory, if not as perfect as might be wished. The 
K6lner Mannergesangverein are making a kind of triumphal pro- 
gress through Italy, must be tolerably satisfied with the result of their 
tour for at Rome they left £3,000 (It.) for the poor. In accordance 
with Verdi’s wish, the committee that desired to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first representation of his first opera (November, 
1839) has renounced the project, and the aged maestro will be allowed 
to pursue the “even” and benevolent “tenor of his way” without 
being subjected to the emotions incident to the reception of public 
honours. None will love him less for his refusai. 

[S.] 
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VON BULOW ON THINGS IN GENERAL. 


It was not to be expected that the enterprising American journalist 
would let slip the golden opportunity of interviewing Dr. Von 
Biilow, and he didn’t. An ‘‘interview” was granted, and with 
characteristic candour the great man deiivered his opinions. 
“In America,” he said, “music has advanced with seven- 
league boots—with Edison electricity pace, if I may be permitted 
so to term it. I came too soon before, and besides I was in 
bad health, and in anything but a pleasant temper . . This time 
I come as I should have come before, feeling in splendid condition, 
and in good humour. It makes all the difference in the world. The 
fact is I expect to find the fountain of youth in America and renew 
myself. Everything is so different from what it was when I first came 
over. 

Having thus propitiated his tormentor, the Doctor proceeded, “I 
find that Wagner’s music has taken hold of the people here, and in 
min respects that is commendable. It shows some advancement. 
When I was here before, the Italian school was all the rage.” Asked 
what he thought of the Wagnerian singers he said, ‘ Well now, I in- 
tend to speak plainly. Wagnerian singers are highly interesting as a 
rule, but they get to barking, many of them, and then where is the 
melody ? There were Schott and Niemann, whom Americans praised 
highly, who were only two great barkers. Take the ‘ Walkure,’ for 
instance, and what did they do in that but play mimics—they knew 
nothing about phrasing. The fact is, Wagner’s operas, many of them 
give a singer a chance merely to pose before a large audience and 
make a noise. . . . 

“Do I understand you to say that you are not Wagnerian above 
and to the exclusion of other composers ?” 

“You do, for I am not ultra Wagnerian, and I deprecate the 
attempt to place his works on a pedestal above any other great com- 
poser. I knew Richard Wagner well, and helped to advance the 
Wagnerian school in Gormany, but I am sensible and unprejudiced 
enough to believe there are other composers. I appreciate his great- 
ness and recognise the compliment paid him in America, but 1 want 
it distinctly understood that I am not an ultra Wagnerian.” 

“Then you do not put Wagner at the head of the list of com- 
posers ?” 

“T will answer that by telling you what I wrote in a young lady’s 
album recently. It was ‘I believe in Bach, Beethoven, and in 
Brahms as the ‘Trinity of music.’ To Johannes Brahms, 
of Vienna, I owe my redemption from the  ultra-Wagnerian 
school. The fact is, [renewed my musical youth by his acquaintance, 
He taught me that there are many composers, many musicians not 
one, and I owe him much for bringing me out of the sloughs of 
prejudice where the ,one-man worship prevails. I could talk to you 
for hours about that great musician, but what I have already said 
will show you that he is broad and catholic in his musical views. 


“We find a perfect expression in such operas as ‘Sonnambula’ 
and ‘Norina.’ I do like one thing, however, in ‘ Othello,’ and that is 
its dramatic blood. It is there fiery and like a lava stream, but the 
other ingredients are lackirg. Verdi is dramatic and asthmatic.” 

* * * * 


“ Have you made friends with Rubinstein yet ?” 

“There was no big row between us, as reported. It he had 
written to me as reported, I can tell you that I would have given a 
sharp reply. It wou!d not have been milk and cider sentiment, I can 
assure you. The difficulty between us arose from the fact that I 
refused to play the entire seven parts of his Ocean Symphony. It 
would have emptied the house before I had half finished.” 


* * * 7 * 

“ A great many things are related about me that have no founda- 
tion whatever I detest adulation, and the Czsar-Mark-Antony 
crowning business. In Wiesbaden, after a performance, I was offered 
a crown of flowers, but I declined such salad glory, saying that I was 
no vegetarian. I am fond of beef-steak, and would have accepted an 
honorarium of that kind much quicker than flowers. The buncombe 
of being crowned with flowers was too much for me, and I would 
have refused more than thrice had it been presented.” 

“‘ Now, doctor, what do you think of our local talent, Joseffy, and 
other emincnt pianists ?” 

“Sir, they are splendid rope-dancers. Let me talk about some- 
thing I can praise. I was at Barnum’s circus the other night, and 
such a debauch, such a fever of sights and curiosities I never before 
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beheld. We have nothing like it in Europe. I enjoyed it because 
it was so novel and so stupendous. Ah, the French school! Well, 
I like the compositions of many Frenchmen, such as Saint-Saens, 
Chopin, Massenet and others. I have French composers on m 
programme often. I know my countrymen do not like the French, 
and sometimes my countrymen despise me. 

“TI find the great fault with pianists is that they do not learn to 
phrase properly. Every pianist should learn to sing and play the 
violin, then their ears would hear more critically the sounds they 
produce, and thereby teach them how to phrase. But the average 
pianist plays by sight only, and has no ears. He sees the keys, and 
tries to execute correctly, but the sound he produces, the effect of 
his work, is not apparent tohim. My advice to young pianists (old 
ones won’t take advice) is to cultivate their ears and strive to obtain 
beauty and expression in what we term phrasing. It ‘s the real 
beginning to greatness as a performer.” 





c 





Concerts. 
RICHTER CONCERTS 

The important place which these concerts occupy in the es- 
timation of connoisseurs was well seen on Monday, when, in spite 
of a programme from which novelty was conspicuously absent, a 
large and distinguished audience filled St. James’s Hall. We are 
unfeignedly glad to note the fact. Novelty, we make bold to 
affirm, would be much less sought after were familiar masterpieces 
more often presented under the conditions which obtain at the 
Richter Concerts ; and what these conditions are, it is happily no 
longer necessary to set forthin detail. Equally wasted would be 
comment on the works performed on this occasion. No one but 
a Saturday Reviewer would now-a-days think it possible to discuss 
the “points” of such works as Wagner’s “ Meistersinger” and 
“ Parsifal” Preludes ; Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica” Symphony; Brahms'’s 
beautiful Variations on a theme by Haydn,” or Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody in D (No. 2). We need only say that Herr Richter was 
in excellent form, and that his orchestra, if not always unimpeachable 
inthe matter of tone-quality, was as regards intelligence and dis- 
cipline quite up to the standard of former seasons. 


WIND INSTRUMENT CHAMBER MUSIC 
: SOCIETY. 

Rubinstein’s splendid Quintet for pianoforte, flute, clarinet, 
horn, and bassoon was the most important feature at the third 
concert of the season, held at the Royal Academy of Music on Friday 
last. Probably but few of those present were familiar with this 
seldom-heard work, the neglect»f which, in view of its fine themes 
and beautiful tonal combinatiéns, it is difficult to account for. 
The Quintet was superbly played by Messrs. Dubrucq, Vivian, 
Clinton, Borsdorf and Wotton. A well written and pleasing 
but uninspired concertstiick for‘flute, oboe (Mr. Malsch), clarinet, 
horn, bassoon and pianoforte by Rietz, a somewhat unappreciative 
rendering by Messrs. Dubrucq and Clinton of Weber’s brilliant Duo 
Concertante for pianoforte and clarionet, and a decidedly inadequate 
performance of four of Brahins’ Trios tor female voices with accom- 
paniment of horns and harps, made up the rest of the programme. 


STROLLING PLAYERS’ AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL 
SOCIETY. 

This enterprising body of amateurs gave their last concert of the 
season on Saturday evening at St. James’s Hall. The most ambi- 
tious feature of the programme was Mendelssohn’s early and little- 
known symphony inC minor. It must be confessed that although 
interesting as a specimen of its youthful composer’s marvellous 
precocity, its comparative neglect is hardly to be wondered at. Clear- 
ness of structure and design and delightful orchestration are, of 
course, apparent, but of the strong individuality of the master’s style, 
aswe know it from later works, there is scarcely a trace. Its per- 
formance was, on the whole, creditabley but signs of insufficient re- 
hearsal were not infrequent. Other interesting items were Spohr’s 
beautiful overture to “ Jessonda,” a “ Rhapsodie Norvégienne,” by 
Svendsen, Mr. Manns’ admirably arranged selection from Gounod’s 
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“ Faust,” and two movements from Grieg’s “ Peer Gynt” suite. Great 
credit is due to Mr. Norfolk Megone, for a most intelligent rendering 
of this exacting music, but its execution was hardly up to the high 
standard of excellence to which previous concerts of the Society have 
accustomed us. There was no solo pianist or violinist, but an in- 
teresting substitute was provided in the shape of a “ concertino” for 
flute, clarionet, and pianoforte, admirably played by Messrs. Seaward, 
Beddome, and Megone. Miss Dora Barnard and Mr. Herbert 
Thorndike were the vocalists. 





MADAME FRICKENHAUS’ RECITAL. 


On Saturday last at Prince’s Hall a pianoforte recital was given by 
Madame Frickenhaus to a large and appreciative audience. Few if 
any pianists play the works of all composers equally well ; it is there- 
fore not surprising that Madame Frickenhaus, by virtue of her well- 
known style, excelled most in Mozart’s Rondo in A minor, Beeth- 
oven’s Sonata in E, Op. 109, and in a fine toccata by W. Macfarren, 
but was scarcely equal to the grandeur of Bach’s great A minor fugue. 
Pieces by Rameau, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Kjerulf, Jensen, Hanselt, 
Liszt, Schutt, and Moskowski, and the “ Faschingsschwank” of Schu- 
man, were the remaining items of a programme remarkable for its 
variety. 

MDLLES. MARIANNE AND CLARA EISSLER’S 
CONCERT. 

At the concert given on Wednesday last in Prince’s Hall by these 
charming and clever sisters, on whom the Graces and the Muses have 
looked with equal smiles, an excellent opportunity was afforded for 
the exhibition of those artistic qualities which have enabled them to 
attain the present enviable position which they hold in the public es- 
timation, and of proving how well deserved that position is. For it 
would be difficult indeed to imagine a programme more consistent at 
once with the demands of art and the public taste, or one carried out 
with better ability. The concert commenced with the posthumous 
Sonata for violin and harp by Spohr, of which some account was 
given in these columns last week. ‘To the description of the work 
then written there is little or nothing to add; but, in respect of its 
absolute value we have to confess to a certain disappointment. The 
Sonata is unmistakably Spohr, but it is impressed rather with his 
mannerisms than with his individuality, which is but another way of 
saying that it does not show the master at his best. There is about 
it little spontaneity or purpose; and, belonging to what might be 
ealled the zococo order of musical architecture, is not likely to add 
greatly to its author’s fame. It was played faultlessly by the young 
ladies in question. The solos of Mdlle. Marianne Eisler—who, fol- 
lowing the prevalent fashion, has lately acquired a new violin, a su- 
perb Bergonzi—were Raff’s “ Suite,” a “ Cavatina ” by Francesco Ber- 
ger, Mackenzie’s “ Benedictus,” and one of Sarasate’s “ Spanish Dan- 
ces.” One and all, these were given with admirable verve and intel- 
ligence,with the added virtue of exquisite tone and unfailing technique. 
Mdlle. Clara Eissler’s harp-solos, which included a Ballade and Valse by 
Hasselmans, and John Thomas’ Study in F, were also magnificently 
played,and shewed that,in such capable hands, the harp may beaninstru- 
ment of high artistic value. The solo-pianist was Mdlle. Frida Eissler, 
whose principalcontribution wasSchumann’s “Fantasie,” Op.17,0f which 
she gave a reading instinct with purpose and indicative of the depths of 
passion therein revealed. Even at a time when good pianists are so 
frequent, this young lady should achieve distinction. Mention should 
be made of the ability shown by Mdlle. Eissler as an accompanist. 


MR. WILLIAM NICHOLL’S CONCERT. 

“A Boreal Festival” might almost have been the title bestowed 
on the last concert given by this excellent artist on Friday of last 
week at the Steinway Hall. For the second part of his concert con- 
sisted--excepting onlyaviolin solo by Miss Lucy Riley—of compositions 
of an altogether northern, and largely Scottish, character. These were 
Grieg’s cycle, “Reminiscences of Mountain and Fiord Mee? 
Songs of the Stuarts” (Mary Carmichael) ; and three “ Songs of the 
North,” arranged by Malcolm Lawson. The Grieg songs, which were 
first introduced to English audiences by Mr. Nicholl at a previous 
concert, were on the present occasion sung by himself and Miss 
Marguerite Hall, alternately. Perhaps the unity of the impression was 
somewhat destroyed by this division ; but this was in no sense the 
faults of the artists, who acquitted themselves admirably, bringing to 








bear on the interpretation of the beautiful numbers the utmost in- 
telligence and taste. Miss Carmichael’s songs were similarly shared 
by Miss Louise Phillips and Mr. Cunliffe, who deserve equal praise. 
Miss Phillips was in excel'ent voice, and Mr. Cunliffe, a young bari: 
tone, gives promise of much useful work, if he will guard against a 
tendency to straining his voice which was very evident in one or two 
instances. The “Songs o/ the North,”—“ Turn thee to me,” “ Loch 
Lomond,” and “Skye bot Song,” were sung by Mr. Nicholl, who 
accompanied himself, and were delivered with a refinement and ab- 
solute truth of passion which it would be difficult to overpraise. The 
first part of the programme comprised the delightful Gipsy 
Songs of Brahms, sung estremely well by the four vocalists named, 
whose voices blended admirably : a song by. Maude White, “So we'll 
go no more a Roving,” allotted to Mr. Nicholl ; and another violin 
solo by Miss Riley, which deserved a special word of praise. Miss 
Carmichael was the efficient accompanist, 


THI? BACH CHOIR. 


The performance of ))r. Parry’s “Judith,” given on Saturday 
afternoon by the Bach Choir, served chiefly to show how rapidly and 
securely this work has attained popularity, of which the enthusiasm 
with which it has been received was sufficiently indicative. It may be 
said that the performance was fairly adequate, notwithstanding 
one or two “differences of opinion” between conductor and chorus. 
The solos were allotted to Miss Anna Williams, Miss Lena Little, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin Mills. It need not be said how Miss Williams 
and Mr. Lloyd sang, though it may be asserted that the lady has 
never sang more admirably. Of the other two artists, who were heard 
in the music for the first time, words of praise, few but warm, are 
to be spoken. 


MR. ERNEST KIVER’S CONCERT. 


On Tuesday evening at Prince’s Hall, Mr. Ernest Kiver gave his 
fifth annual concert. The chief successes of this young artist were 
made in Schumann’s “ Etudes Symphoniques,” and Grieg’s Carnival 
Scene from Op. 19. Mendelssohn’s well-known Prelude and Fugue 
in E minor was taken more slowly, solemnly, and methodically than 
usual, and not to our thinking improved thereby. An interesting 
feature of the concert was the first public performance of a string 
quartet by Mr. Thomas Wingham, in which the graceful talent and 
musicianly skill of the composer were conspicuously evident. The 
thematic material, however, struck us on a first hearing as decidedly 
below Mr. Wingham’s usual level, especially in the first and last 
movements. The minuet, a stately canon in the octave, seemed to 
win most favour with the audience. The slow movement, an 
‘‘ Arietta con Variazoni,” based on a melody of hymn-like character, 
is prefaced by the following lines :— 

**O Roma Felix, qu duorom Principum, 
‘¢ Es consecrate glorioso sanguine : 

‘* Horum cruore purpurata ceteras 

‘* Excellis orbis una pulchritudines.” 

The new work was rendered by MM. Szczepanowski, G. H. 
Wilby, Ellis Roberts, and C. Ould, and the composer personally ac- 
knowledged the applause which followed. The programme included 
Grieg’s Sonata in F for piano and violin; Mozart’s Pianoforte Trio 
in C, and three songs sung by Madame Ambler-Brereton. 


MISS FANNY DAVIES’ CONCERT. 


Miss Fanny Davies provided at her concert at Princes’ Hall, on 
Tuesday, a more than usual attraction, the first public performance 
in England of a sonata for violin and piano by Brahms. The work 
proved to be by no means difficult to “take in” on a first hearing, 
except perhaps the last movement, which is more intricate than the 
others. The subjects, though bold, are not developed in the master’s 
decisive and assertive manner; in fact, the mood of the whole piece 
is gentle and sympathetic. The second movement is one of Brahms’ 
melodic gems, while the Scherzo is bright and fantastic and rather in 
the manner of Schumann. Theartists, Herr Straus and Miss Fanny 
Davies, seemed to thoroughly enjoy their work, tossing delicious little 
bits of melody from one to the other, and alternately taking up the 
flowing and tender passages of the accompaniment. Miss Davies also 
gave a fine reading of Schumann’s Sonata in F minor, and the vocal 
portion was in the hands of Fraulein Fillunger, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
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Mr. W. Shakespeare and Mr. Ffrangcon Davies. Fraulein Fillunger’s 
solos were very expressively sung, and the Spanisches Liederspiel 
splendidly rendered, the effect of some of the numbers being, how- 
ever, somewhat marred by the difference of timbre in the ladies’ 
voices. 








MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 

Mr. ORTON BRADLEY, a musician well known at the east end of 
London, in connection with much good work done at the People’s 
Palace, made his appearance, on Saturday evening, at the Prince’s 
Hall, in a concert given by himself, the programme of which was 
devoted exclusively to Brahms, a composer with whom, in his ordi- 
nary work, Mr. Bradley must surely have little to do.: None of the 
works chosen were unfamiliar, and they do not need a lengthy notice. 
Mr. Bradley himself played ‘‘ Walzer,” Op. 39, and with Sig. Achille 
Simonetti, the Piano and Violin Sonata in G, Op. 78. The waltzes 
are probably the most Schubertian of all Brahms’ works, while the 
Sonata is pure Brahms. The Zigeunerlieder were not exactly ren- 
dered in a fashion to bring out the full beanty of these fresh and 
characteristic compositions, the contralto only, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
doing full justice to her part. In the G minor quartet, which con- 
cluded the concert, Mr. Bradley gave an adequate performance of the 
piano part, and received adequate support from Sig. Simonetti, Miss 
Cecilia Gates, and Mr. Charles Ould, who respectively held the violin, 
viola and ’cello. The audience was numerous, if not crowded, and 
the performances were warmly welcomed. 

CHELSEA TowN HaLi.—Mrs. A. J. Layton’s eighth annual con 
cert took place on Tuesday last, under the concert giver’s direction. 
A choir of ladies, with the assistance of a few stringed instruments, 
gave a performance of Pergolesi’s “ Stabat Mater,” apparently to the 
satisfaction of a welldisposed but not very numerous audience. 
Another pronounced feature in a long and diversified programme was 
a really excellent rendering of Brahms’ “Zigeunerlieder.” The 
performers seemed thoroughly imbued with the breezy, unfettered 
spirit of these most charming songs. The misappropriation of 
Chopin’s Nocturnes, &c., by violinists, cellists and singers proceeds 
at the speed habitual with pernicious practices. It is therefore 
necessary to protest strongly against the introduction on the present 
occasion of a vocal travesty of one of the Polish Mazurkas. Mrs. 
Layton, it should be mentioned, besides conducting the choral music, 
was set down to play with Mr. W. S. Whitehouse the earlier of Men- 
delssohn’s two sonatas for pianforte and violoncello. 

Tue HIGHBURY PHILHARMONIC SociETY, gave, on Monday last, a 
performance of Berlioz’s “ Faust,” under the conductorship of Mr. 
Betjemann. Well knownas are the qualities of the forces over which 
Mr. Betjemann presides so ably, there can be no doubt that 
on the occasion in question they proved their efficiency in a 
higher degree, if possible, than ever before. The difficulties of the 
choral numbers, and the more formidable difficulties of the 
orchestra, were admirably grappled with. Unstinted praise may 
also be given to the soloists: Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. Henry 
Piercy, Mr. Grice and Mr. Hilton. A crowded audience’ gave 
generous recognition of the high excellenceof the performance. 

A NEw symphony in C minor by Mr. L. Zavertal, was played 
under his Jaton at the second concert of the string band of the 
Royal Artillery, given at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday last. It is 
in the orthodox four movements, and, contrary to the practice of 
latter-day symphonists, Mr. Zavertal has afforded us no clue to its 
poetic basis, if it have any. The first movement commences with a 
sombre and impressive Grave, leading to an Allegro Agttato, Schu- 
mannish in character, but not very definite in purpose. The next 
movement, Andante Religioso is the weakest of the four, consist- 
ing mainly of a common-place phrase repeated in various keys, with 
every conceivable combination of instruments, and much padding of 
an obvious kind. The Scherzo is brightly written, and shows more 
individuality than the preceding movements, but the Finale, Allegro 
con fuoco, is in point of construction the best movement of the 
Symphony. Its themes remind one alternately of the last movement 
of Mendelssohn’s “ Italian Symphony,” and the first movement of 
Mozart’s “ Jupiter,” but they are so cleverly manipulated, and the 
orchestra treated with such mastery of technical resource, that the 
listener’s interest is well sustained from the opening to the concluding 
bars. The programme also included several other items, the most 
successful performances being those of a Fantasia on Verdi’s “ Rigo- 
letto,” a Pizzicato “ Al Fresco,” by Mr. Zavertal, and a selection from 
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Gounod’s “ Faust,” all played with spirit and precision, and, in some 
passages, remarkably delicate nuances. 

CrystaL Patack.-—At the concert on Wednesday last, Master 
Harold Bauer played on the pianoforte, Grieg’s concerto in A minor, 
and on the violin, the Adagio from Spohr’s gth Concerto, with much 
success. 

M. Eucene Gicour, the well-known organist of St. Augustin’s, 
Paris, on Saturday the 4th inst., gave a most successful and wel!. 
attended Organ Recital at the Bow and Bromley Institute. ‘lhe 
programme, including Toccata and Fugue in D minor (Bach), Inter. 
mezzo and Offertoire (L. Boellmann). Grand Chorus and Suite de 
trois morceaux (Marche Rustique, Lied, Marche de Féte) by M. 
Gigout, and an Improvisation on a theme given atthe time. TheIm- 
provisatory was also interesting, the theme being the well-known 
Irish melody, “The Minstrel Boy,” which was worked out in a 
masterly manner. The vocalist was Mdlle. A. Douilly, who achieved 
considerable success. 

Mr. RopEN PEaRCE gave a concert in the Steinway Hall on Tues- 
day last, when an interesting programme was presented. The con- 
cert-giver sang with fair success, songs by Klein, Marchbank, and Van 
Lennep, and able assistance was given by Miss Annie Marriott, who 
sang in her most artistic manner Cowen’s “Thoughts at Sunrise,” 
and Edith Marriott’s “Your heart my Home;” by Miss Annie Dwelley, 
and Miss Patti Winter, and by the Misses Nellie, Kate, and Mabel 
Chaplin, who contributed instrumental music very admirably. 

STREATHAM CHoRAL Society.—An excellent performance of 
Sullivan’s “ Golden Legend ” was given on Friday of last week by this 
Society, Mr. C. S$. Macpherson conducting. The soloists were Miss 
Kate Norman, Miss Greta Williams, Mr. Braxton Smith, Mr. Chas. 
Copland, and Mr. John Gritton. The performace was one of which 
we can but use the well-worn phrase—that “it reflected the greatest 
credit on all concerned.” 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF OPERA IN 
ENGLAND. 

At the Royal Institution last Saturday, Mr. Joseph Bennett 
delivered the first of a course of four lectures on “The Origin and 
Development of Opera in England.” In opening he pointed out 
that to find the origin of the lyric stage we should have to look to as 
many as three countries. In England the earliest form was the miracle 
play, as, as to the home of which there were various conjectures, the 
contention that they took their rise in this country being based upon 
no stronger evidence than that we possessed records of their perform- 
ance at an earlier date than any to be found abroad. We derived 
our knowledge from three sources, the Townley (Henry VI.), the 
Coventry (Henry VII.), and the Chester collections, two dramas of 
the latter being now visible in the British Museum. That music 
was included in the performance was abundantly proved, although 
none of the music parts were extant. The moralities were the out- 
come of the miracle play, and consisted of the poetry, music, and 
dancing which went to make up an opera, The masque, which in 
courtly and noble circles took the place of the moral play, more 
nearly approached the true operatic style and introduced the recita- 
tive and air. This style become more magnificent and costly until 
it reached its zenith in the early years of the reign of Charles I. 
Milton’s “ Comus,” was the result of the elements of the masque 
touching the fancy of the great blind poet. They would see that after 
the storms of the revolution had passed away, the masque was super- 
seded by a more dramatic kind of entertainment, which he would 
consider in his next lecture. Miss Clements, of the Royal Academy 
of Music sang selections from ‘‘ Comus,” to Henry Lawes’ setting. 


PROVINCIAL. 
BiRMINGMAM, May 6th. 

Mr. Stockley’s last orchestral concert ‘atthe Town Hall on 
Thursday, with which our musical season closes, attracted a full 
house, and was one of the best conceris which he has ever given. 
The programme consisted of several novelties, of which Dr. 
Hubert Parry’s “Suite Moderne” deserves our principal notice. 
The composer conducted in person, and was the recipient of a most 
hearty welcome. Our readers will remember that the Suite was 
written for, and produced at, the meeting of the Three Western 
Choirs at Gloucester in September, 1886, and a few months after- 
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was there received as a work of remarkable poetic excellence and 
masterly construction. The performance as a whole reflected the 
greatest credit on all concerned, the movements, which are four in 
number,— : ; 

a) Ballade in A minor, adlegro maestoso. 

b) Idyll in C major, moderato. 

c) Romance in F major, lento. 

d) Rhapsodie in A minor, and A major, vzvace. 
are varied and fanciful in character, but are clear and masterly in out- 
line. The second movement impressed us most. There is an idyllic 
charm in this number which fascinates and delights the hearer. The 
Rhapsodie wriiten in 6-8 time is remarkably brilliant and fairylike, 
and in character not dissimilar to Mendelssohn's Scherzo in the 
“ Midsummer's Night’s Dream.” The whole suite was admirably 
played, and the composer was applauded at the close in right down 
Birmingham fashion and had to reappear on the platform in response 
to a hearty recall. The second novelty was Saint-Saéns’s Danse 
Macabre, heard here for the first time, although the work has been 
given in every city in Europe. Mr. Stockley grasped its character 
with wonderful accuracy, and I may here add, having heard M. Saint- 
Saens conduct his *‘ po¢me symphonique” many years ago at Buda 
Pest, not a single point was missed by Mr. Stockley’s orchestra. 
Wagner’s magnificent Kaiser March brought out the splendid brass, 
and we have never heard a finer performance of the work by our local 
band. Miss Nettie Carpenter was the solo violinist, in place of Mr. 
Carrodus, absent through domestic affliction. The clever young 
violinist played Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto in G minor, and seemed 
to grapple its enormous difficulties with wonderful facility and 
breadth of tone. The second movement, the Adagio, was 
given. with the utmost feeling and artistic conception. The 
reception accorded to her must have been very gratifying. 
Madame Lilian Nordica and Mr. Charles Banks contributed the vocal 
items and Mr. Astley Langston accompanied on the piano. The lady, 
looking charming and bewitching as ever, was in superb voice. Her 
fame here is so we'l established that her appearance was hailed 
witha perfect storm of applause. She sang “Una voce poco fa,” 
and “Gli angui d’ inferno,” with astounding brilliancy and with her 
accustomed fire and enthusiasm. We cannot, however commend 
her choice of Mou!ton’s song “ Beware,” totally out of place in such 
an excellent programme. Mr. Charles Banks was highly successful in 
Wagner’s touching and melodious prayer, “ Almighty Father,” from 
“ Rienzi,” which he sang with fervour and expression. 

BATH, May 5, 1889. 
On Wednesday last the Bath Philharmonic Society gave perfor- 

mance of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “‘Golden Legend.” It had been 
hoped and expected that the composer himself would have been 
present to conduct; but, this being at the last moment impossible, a 
most admirable substitute was procured in the person of Mr. Joseph 
Barnby, whose knowledge of choral work needs no praise from us. 
It suffices to say that, aided by his experience and skill, a performance 
in every way excellent was secured, Sir Arthur’s graceful work receiving 
the fullest justice. The band, led by Mr. G. H. Betjemann, wis ex- 
cellent ; and the choral numbers were given not less well. The 
oloists were Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward 


Lloyd, Mr. Watkin Mills, and Mr. Norris Croker. Of these, 
might be expected, Miss Williams and Mr, Lloyd carried off the 
chief honours,though all did well. 
TWICKENHAM, May 5, 18809. 

The Choral Society here, at the final concert of their 9th season 
gave Dr. Bridge’s cantata ‘“‘Callirhoe,” under the conductor- 
ship of the composer. The {work was admirably rendered, and 
received with enthusiasm by a large audience. The principal 
soloists were Miss Emily Davies, Miss Mary Hutton, and Mr. Percy 
Palmer. An efficient orchestra was led by Mr. J. Parfitt, and Miss 
Kate A. Vaughan presided at the pianoforte. The second part of the 
concert was of a miscellaneous character, and under the direction of 
the Society’s conductor, Mr. C. E. Jolley, Mus. Bac, Oxton. 


Patents. 


This List is specially compiled for ‘THE Musicat Worip” by Messrs, 
RAYNER & CASSELL, Patent Agenis, 37, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
6766. T angle and musical-siaff rule—KALPH Cross, School-house, Betley, 
Crewe, April 23. 

6829. Improvements in covers for holding folded sheets of music or other matter. 
—JOsEPH GOODENOUGH Cox, 46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
April 24. 

6919. Apparatus for turning over the leaves of music books, or the like. —CarL 
MENCHEN, 4I, Eastcheap, April 25. _ 

7060. An improved coin-freed apparatus for exhibiting pictures and playing 
tunes.—EUGENIUS JEANRENAUD, 35, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, April 27. 

SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 





d. 
3927 SWEETLAND Swell Organs g 
4071 MACHELL Musical Instruments 8 
4533 GAUTIER Pianofortes 


oo 


5039 VON TRAUTVETTER Turning music leaves 
The above Specifications may be had of Messrs. RAYNER & CA*SELL, 
Patent Agents, 37, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. at the prices mentioned, 


A NURSES REPORT. 
From the Norwich Argus. 

Medical men say that a good nurse in a difficult case is better than medicine, 
but when we can get a good nurse and good medicine, the patient stands a much 
better chance of recovery. The few words of advice given below by nurse Eliza 
King, of Great Massingham, Swaftham, are well worthy the attention of all readers 
of this paper. They are as follows :—‘‘I have constantly used St. Jacobs Oil in 
the various situations I have occupied as nurse, and have invariably found it excell- 
ent in all cases requiring outward application, such as sprains, bruises, rheumatic 
affections, neuralgia, &c. In cases of pleurisy it is an excellent remedy—well 
rubbed in. [can strongly recommend it after several years’ use and experience, 
It should he in use in every household.” Sister Carolina, St. Andrew’s Hospital, 
Clewer, Windsor, writes :—‘ I take this opportunity of stating that I have found 
St. Jacobs Oil a most efficacious remedy in gout ; also in sprains and bruises, 
Indeed, we cannct say too much in its praise, and our doctors are ordering it 
constantly.” 

IIenry and Ann Bright, hon superintendents of the North London Home for 
Aged Christian Blind Women, say that a remedy has itself unfailing; that 
rheumatism and neuralgia have, in every case, been removed by St. Jacobs Oil— 
the remedy referred to—and that many old ladies, some of them ninety years old, 
instead of tossing about in agony, now enjoy a good night’s rest through its influence, 
Mrs. Bright says she cannot say enough in its favour. 

Six gold medals have been awarded St. Jacob’s Oil for its marvellous power to 
cure pain. It acts like magic. It dures when everything else has failed, It has 
cured people who had been lame and crippled with pain over twenty years. It 
cures rheumatism, neuralgia, faceache, backache, sprains, and other bodily pains, 
It isan external remedy. It penetrates to the seat of the disease. It is simple. 
It is sure. 








The PERFECT BINDER (Garton’s Patent) 


Ae By the aid of this useful 1nd simple in- 
»\ vention loose copies of music are temporarily 
4 bound in a neat and well-made case in a 
perfect and substantial manner, with the 
advantage that in an instant any single 
copy can be removed without displacing 
the rest, and can be as quickly replaced. 
So simple is the arrangement that a child 
can use it, and all musicians should not 
fail to procure one at once, 








Money most willingly returned if not 
pproved of on receipt. 


Price of Binder, Cloth Case, Lettered ‘* Music,” Music Size  ...+0+..,s00 000.0. 0004/= 





” ” Ilalf Bound, ” ” ” eeeeeeees coos sores 5/- 
ov ay Cloth Case, Lettered ** Musical World”... +00... sssesese see seees 3/6 
» 9» Half Boundand ,, F - 4/3 


Any other sire in proportion. Price Lists on application. 
MUSIC TEACHERS AND OTHERS WHO CAN TAKE UP AGENCIES WANTED. 
All communications and remittances to be made to— 


GARTON BROS, (Patentees), 
Newton-le- Willows, Lancs, 


EDWARD IVIMEY, 
Tailor and Outfitter, 


RECTORY HOUSE, ST. PETER’S ALLEY, CORNHILL, 
No. 24, CULLUM STREET, CITY. 
And No. 5, CHAPEL PLACE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 





NEW GOODS FOR SPRING NOW READY. 
ANGOLA WOOL TROUSERS, 13s. per pair. 


Perfect Fitting Garments. 


ELEGANT DIAGONAL TWILL AND VIENNA SPRING OVERCOATS! 
WITH SILK SLEEVE LININGS, 42s. 


SCOTCH HEATHER MIXTURE AND WEST OF ENGLAND TWEED, 
LOCH MOOR, AND MOUNTAIN SUITS, 63s. 


EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY, 


islam “haut euktenenantaoeeaeemainibaimnmenenens 
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THE 


KARN sess ORGANS 


Manufactured by D. W. KARN & CO,, 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in 
miniature, of pre-eminent value as an effective music exponent fer 
the Home. 

OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be 
puilt, BUT HOW CHEAPLY A FIRST-CLASS ORGAN can be made. 

OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs, equal to, if not 
urpassing all others, at the very lowest reasonable prices. 


COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Price Lists Free oj the 
SoLzk Evropran AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO COMPANY, 


3, NEWMAN MANSIONS, NEWMAN ST.,, LONDON, W. 


W.G. THOMAS’S PIANOS! 


ARE the BEST and cheapest in the market. 
Professors and others will find an advantage by 
sending for the Free Illustrated lists. Splendid 
iron-framed PIANOS, full-compass trichord, in 
























FREE. Contracts taken for large quantities. 
Old Pianos bought for Cash, or taken in exchange, 





-‘W. G. THOMAS, Pianoforte Manufacturer, 
Gospel Oak Grove, Malden Road, Kentish Town, London, N.W 





PIANOS. PIANOS 


Darmoniums and American Organs, 
ON THE THREE i 4 


BARDS SYvetr ae 


Pianos ..__... from ros. 6d. per month. 
Harmoniums ... ,, ss. od. i 
American Organs ,, 7s. od. ~ 


Any Instrument sent home on receipt 
of first Instalment. 


OUR UPRIGHT IRON GRAND, 
Triehord, Double Check Re- 
peater Action, Celeste Pedal, 
15s. per month. 


This is a thoroughly sound and 
elegant Instrument, warranted in every 
respect. 


Other Glasses equally cheap. 























Write for EN to 


SHENSTONE, SHENSTONE & CO., 


Steam Works: GRANGE ROAD, LEYTON, E. 
: ackney Rd. 37, St. "s St., Isli ; 29, Kenni z 
chow Rooms :'70, Hackney Carlingford Road, Hampetesds ea 


Central Musical Instrument Depot. 


(Late F. PAYTON & CO.) 


Importers of Spanish Guitars and Bandurrias by Campo, Spanish Music 
Strings by Benito Soria, Italian Strings by Righetti, Italian Mandolines 
and Machets, Cremona Violins by Pietro Grulli, and every des.ribtion 
of Musical Instruments. 
A VARIED sTOCK OF @1d WDiolins aLways IN HAND. 
Makers of Amber Varnish, Egeiro Rosin, and Varnish Restorer. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogues, gratis and post free. 
INSTRUMENTS SENT ON APPROVAL, No imaginary value put on Instruments 
whether old or new. Fittings of all kinds at lowest prices. Vivlin, Guitars, 

Mandolines, etc., skilfully repaired at reasonable charges. 


Isutruments valued at a uniform rate of 2s. 6d. 
Violin, Bow, Cloth-lined Case, and osin, complete, 14s. 9d. 
Se i i i i el 


47, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Artistes are invited to call and inspect our stock, 





Walnut Wood Cases, at popular prices. Packed _ 


CASSON’S 
PATENT 


Organ=Building System. 


EPARATE Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect control of al] 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without loss 
of efficiency, &c., &c., See testimonials from 
Mr. W. T. BEST. 
Rev. Sir F, A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart 
Dr. SPARK. 
Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 
The Late Mr. J. STIMPSON 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.I.B.A, 
Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, FS.A. 
&c., &c. 


Zpplyv to the Secretarp— 


CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY, Limireo, 


DENBIGH. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENCE. 


For-sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for 
improving the voice. 


FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING 


Without fatiguing the voice. Celebrated in every town in 
Europe, India, America and the Colonies. Testimonials 
from Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent 


medical men. 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s, 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & CO, 
Manufacturers and Fmporters of all kinds of Strings 


FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 
Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of any House in the World. 


6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


E. C, DALTON, 


Arfist and Engraver on Bo0d, 
67, GREAT ORMOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 

ESTABLISHED OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY- 


A. S$. MALLETT, ALLEN & C0, 


CONTRACTORS TO 


HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE, 


Type Music Printers, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, &c. 
































PORTRAITS. | WINDOW BILLS. | STATIONERY. 
(Specialily.) BOOKS. SHOW CARDS. 
POSTERS. CATALOGUES PLANS, &c., &c. 








68 & 70, WARDOUR ST., LONDON, wW.- 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—“ ASMAL, LONDON.” 
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ASCHERBERG PIANOS. 

















“TI only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured 
to, play before the public, Remain 
convinced that I shall at all times and 
everywhere give preference to your 
Pianos over all others, and accept the 
assurance of my unbounded esteem. 


Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN. ” 








Ascherberg Wiano> Pepot, 
2H, REGENT STREET, W. 
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1 * Coy RICHI ; i 
H | ig BK “THE SHAVER'S DELIGHT” 
: 


| © [2 wowrns LUXURY #08] 2 ence 


(a shilling shaving stick lasts a year.) 










Printed by A. S, MALLE1tT, ALI. EN & Co., London, and Published by Witt1am Pearce, at 138a, Strand, W.C., to which address 
all communications must be sent.—Saturday, May 11, 1889. 
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THE LATE CARL ROSA. 


(From a Photograph by Valery). 





